






































For women who desire physical rest in a religious atmosphere amid healthgiving surround- 
ings, Our Lady’s Hostel at Graymoor is ideal. Busy people who cannot get away from the 
city except over Sunday are recommended to make a Saturday trip to Graymoor, and there be 
the Guests of the Sisters of the Atonement in Our Lady's Hostel for twenty-four hours, returning 
to their homes either Sunday evening, or early Monday morning. The nearest railroad station is 
Peekskill, on the New York Central lines. Ten minutes by taxi brings the guests to the Hostel. 
For reservations apply to: Sr. M. Francis, S. A., Our Lady’s Hostel, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 











AN IDEAL LOCATION 
FOR A HOME 


Gsravmoor Village, situated a short 


distance north of the City 
t Peekskill, on the Albany Post Road, 


is an ideal location for a 
summer cottage home Frain service from Peekskill 
to New York and f1 ent and commutation rates are re 


ible. Several choice and very desirable pl 


‘ ison 
Yots are avatlable 


For information write 
REV. FATHER JANU ARIUS: S A 
Gravmoor, Garrison, N.Y 
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Ja Glacus 


There was a time when even Catholics shrank from 
reflecting on the phrase “this vale of tears’, used so 
frequently in the prayers of 
the Church Right the 
world has been brought face to 
the 
Never before was sutfer 


THROWN BACK 
ON GOD 


now 
face with a realization of 
deep truth of the expression 
ing, hunger and want established on so widespread a 
scale. And vet, there are still only a few who can see 
the Hand of an all-wise and all-loving Father issuin 


9 
out and directing the painful course of human life. It 
hard for the invalid, afflicted through no 


fault of his own, the cripple, the sightless, to find happi- 


is indeed 
ness in suffering. It is even more dithicult to see love 
as the permissive cause of all the suffering the human 
race is enduring in the wake of a brutal war. And yet 
richest fruit 
it teaches us how weak we are of our- 


there is a purpose behind suffering, its 
you might say, 
selves, and consequently how much we depend upon 
God’s help. Suffering is in truth the most pleasing 
praver we can offer to Almighty God 


the 


But apart from 


that, it is most effective direct our 


More- 
weak spots in 


means to 
thoughts toward (sod and seek His consolations 
over, suffering reveals for us the 
armor lt 


out 


sets forth in all its shabbiness 


the 


our own 
and 


our limitations 


ignorance, gives us incentive to explore all 


We are more willing to admit our negligences and 
incapacities in the midst of pain than in times of health 
and prosperity Adversity 

SUFFERING DISPOSES makes us more honest with 
US FOR TRUTH 


ourselves. And if humility 

is the truth, then humilia- 
tion is the best discoverer of the truth. Notice that the 
Church, like a true Mother, teaches us to confess our 
sinfulness before partaking of the Sacraments or mak- 
ing use of the sacramentals 


and 


She thus instructs us that 
admission of 
tions most pleasing to God 


humility unworthiness are disposi- 
That is why the “Con- 
fession,” both of the priest and the people, precedes 
the Holy Sacrifice 


an act 


hat is why we instinctively make 
of contrition before praying to our Father in 
heaven to seek His help or praise His Name 

But all too frequently we We 
faith and turn it 
thereby into an act of 
No one doubts that all over 
the world at the present hour, 
mankind is 
scale never previously equalled 


waste suffering 
hesitate to regard it with the eve of 


love. 


WHAT OF 

OUR PART? 
suffering on a 
But how many men, 


Catholics especially, are reaping the fruits of suffer- 
the spirit of Christ, suffering 
reveal for us a consciousness of our failings, an aware- 


ing? Viewed in 


ness of our neglected duties towards our ftellowmen, a 
new conviction that genuine progress in society depends 


1 


largely on the daily life of each follower of Christ 


n the world of today the new apologetic must be 
Other 

good, but only in a secondary 
THE ARGUMENT OF way 
PERFECT LOVE 


that of integral Catholic living methods are 
Our age is one of those 
critical and decisive periods in 
history when mankind 1s 
face to face with stark reality. Men have 
experienced to the full the sham of superficiality, and 
out for real, substantial truth. “We want 
they say, “and not the mere appearances 


brought 


are crving 
the truth”, 
of truth”. It is truth in action, truth alive with perfect 
love of God and man for which the world is seeking 
To live our faith, rather than to argue about its theo 
retical merits, is for us the way to bring others to the 
Light Was 
it not given to us by Christ Himself when He prayed 
“Yet not for these only do I pray, but for those also 
who through their word are to believe in Me, that they 
ill may be one, even as Thou, Father, in Me and I in 
Thee; that they also may be one in Us, that the world 
may believe that Thou hast sent Me’? (John 17, 20-21) 


Phis is the apologetic of Christian Unity. 


In the closing words of his message to the world, on 
the occasion of the elevation of thirty-two new cat 
dinals from every continent 
the the Holy Father 
reenunciates the binding force 
of the Atoning. sacrifice 
Christ lives today in His Church; He lives crucified in 
the lives of those members of the Church who are suf 
fering most from oppression and servitude. And it 
the sufferings of these members of His Mystical Bods 
bring forth a new light on the great doctrine of the 
Atonement, it is a summation of the words of Saint 
Paul, that we “make up in our bodies those things that 
are wanting to the sufferings of Christ.” 
suffering serves to full 
humiliated only by 


SUFFERING AND 
THE CHURCH 


globe, 


Kinship 
make us with tl 


le 


partners 
Christ, and Calvary can we 
brought to a greater share in the glory of the resut 
rected Saviour. Those who suffer and those who offer 
consolation in sutfering, these indeed are participants 
in the full Atonement, through which all men mav vet 
be brought to God. 
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The 2ueen and the Bishops 


1k 


ROVERSY in religious matters is often a 
litless pursuit, as it all too frequently leads 
bitterness and enmity, raising up new barriers 
tanding among Christians. Nevertheless, there 

when controversy is not only helpful but 

If there are sincere souls outside the Church 
e built up theories to justify their separate 

nd if these theories rest on errors that not 

tort history but completely reverse its evidence, 

if the interested Catholic is to point out, gently 

but with firmness, the real facts of the matter 

It is not a pleasant task, but it may reveal 
examples of genuine heroism and loyalty to 
truth in the case of many who have long been 
ned. The power of example in turning men’s 
the truth has often been shown in the color- 
and one may well wonder if a 


4 


of history, 

petition of the story of a special group of champions 

wtholic Unity might not lead some sincere souls to 
realization of what Unity really means 


he Church Unity Octave has given sufficient indica- 
that outside the Catholic Church at the present 


me there are many who cherish her doctrines and 


traditions. Some of these, particularly 


specifically as 
proposition that 


known as Anglicans, and more 
hold to the 
ist founded His visible Church on Saint Peter, and 


vlo-Catholies, even 
| that the successor of this apostle be its supreme 


m earth. At first glance it would seem that 


hese sincere souls have grasped a truth that the Catho- 


the gates of hell shall not prevail against it” 


} 


ad 


is not a sudden inrush of converts from 


Church has never tired of proclaiming, no matter 
w forceful the opposition. The full force of the 

“Upon this rock I will build My Church, and 
( Matt. 


f 


l6, 18) has penetrated through the barriers of prejudice 


this is 


1 isolation at last, to some souls at least, and 
matter for rejoicing. 
rhis being so, we may naturally wonder why there 
Anglicanism 
valty to the Holy See being a test of Catholicism, 
should follow that those who wish to be Catholics 
uld make their submission to one whose jurisdiction 
claim to recognize. Now comes the difficulty, and 
ve should shut our eyes to it we would be false to 
wn convictions. Not only that, but before long 
sht discover ourselves as credited with sympathy 
i error, serious in its consequences, that flies 


e tace of historical fact. With but a few excep- 


\nglo-Catholics hold fast to the idea that the 
h of England and her affiliated daughter churches 
he Episcopal Church in America are a continua- 
They 


the old Catholic Church of England. 


cling to a belief that the Ecclesia Analicana retained its 
identity throughout the religious changes brought into 
being by Henry VIII, Edward VI and Elizabeth. At 
he most, some Anglo-Catholics might consider them- 
selves in s¢hism, and their position analogous to that 


if the separated Christian Churches of the East as far 
as obedience to Rome is concerned. (Apart from the 
fact that schism is a primary sin against the unity of 
the Church, this point of view also ignores the facts 
of history. Rome has never questioned the sacramental 
administrations of purely schismatical bodies; she has 
expressed herself in no uncertain terms about Anglican 
ordinations, upon the validity of which the efficacy of 


most sacramental rites must rest.) 


an about 
the retention of 
forms, than in the case of 
under Queen Elizabeth 


It would be hard to find a clearer case of 
face in religious values, in spite of 
england 
She it was who brought into 
being the Church of England as bv law established, be- 


many outward 


coming its “Supreme Governor” according to the terms 
of the Act of Supremacy of 1559. was there 
ind all 
the Catholic Bishops save one had given in to the King’s 
wilfullness 


True it 
had been a schism under King Henry VIII, 

Had the situation undergone no further 
change, it is possible to conceive of an English Church 
from the Center of 


Unitv, but still 
Such 


Edward VI, 


protestantizing efforts rejected, among other things, 


in- schism em- 


powered to administer the Sacraments a body 


was brought to an end under whose 


the Catholic notions of priesthood and sacrifice. How- 
ever, in 1553, all England was restored to unitv under 
Queen Mary, its Catholic hierarchy was reinstated and 
efforts were made to root out the remnants of Protes- 
(We are not arguing now 
Had 


Queen Mary been more shrewd in her methods, [eng 


tantism among the people. 
the question of harshness in this latter policy 


land might have remained Catholic. But we must re- 
turn to facts.) 

Had the bishops of the Sees of England accepted 
the Oath of Supremacy under Elizabeth as they did 
under King Henry, we might have today a situation 
that would justify the claims of our pro-papal Anglhi- 
cans. In such a case it would be possible to look for- 
ward with some assurance to corporate reunion. Rome 
could deal with Anglicans as she does with the Eastern 
Christians, and provide a special hierarchy for such of 
She might 
even make allowances about the vernacular liturgy and 
the mitigation of the law of celibacy, though this specu- 
lation is based on no counterpart in history. The East- 
ern bodies had these customs before their separation— 


them as desired to return to the Church 


the Catholic Church in England emphatically did not. 
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At the accession of Queen Elizabeth, England was 
organized both 
York was 

The last 
Catholic Archbishop of Canterbury, Reginald Cardinal 
Pole, had died on November 17, 1558, shortly before 
Queen Mary. To this Catholic Archbishop had fallen 
the trying tasks of sifting the wheat from the chaff 
in the case of priests who had 
fallen away during the preced- 


into two 
See, of 


ecclesiastically provinces, 
dependent upon the Holy which 
slightly less in dignity than Canterbury. 


UT OMNES UNUM SINT 


words “by leaping out of Peter’s ship, we must hazard 
ourselves to be overwhelmed and drowned in the waters 
of schisms, sects and divisions” have been fulfilled long 
since in the case of most of the English people. 
valiant Archbishop was deprived of his see by 
Queen’s authority (a new development in ecclesiastical! 
polity ) on July 7, 1559. In the summer of 1560, he 
was sent to the Tower of London, later to be released 
to live in supervised custody 
his own home at Chobham 





ing reigns and of providing 
worthy shepherds for the many 
parishes of his province, so be- 
set with the activities of Cal- 
vinistic intruders. There is no 
question about what might have 
been his attitude had he been 
allowed to live during Eliza- 
beth’s time; 
spared him 


God, however, 
seeing the 


fruits of his labors dissipated 


from 


stubborn 
woman and a subservient parlia- 
ment. To succeed him Eliza- 
beth selected Matthew Parker, 
but in spite of all the pressure 


and destroyed by a 


she commanded and put to use 





A Thought for Lent 


I would not offer Thee, dear Lord, 
Devotion for a little space, 

But I would ponder all the while 
The miracle of grace. 
And Thy great love... 
Beneath a wind-rocked olive tree— 
The crown of thorns, the cross up-raised 
On mob-swe pt Calvary. 

I would recall Thy sacrifice, 

Not for a season set apart, 

But every moment, Lord, let me action 
Keep Lent within my heart! 


—Inez Clark Thorson. 


Surrey. That he was not 

to death, as Saint John Fisher 
was for a offense 
showed that the queen desired 
to proceed with caution rather 
than completely antagonize the 
the majority 
whom were Catholics at hear: 
He died quietly in 1574, a mar 
who had given up all things f 
loyalty to the Holy Se: 
\Were our Anglican friends « 


similar 


people, vast 


the vigil kept 


" 
His 


rect I 


in their assumptions, 


“ty 


was a foolish one. Ile 
might have retained his see ar 
prevented some of the later es 
the reformers. [1 


cesses of 








could not find a single standing 
Catholic prelate willing to 
consecrate this man a bishop. (It is regrettable to think 
that Anglican apologists for Matthew Parker's con 
secration have to lay such great stress on the presumed 
consecration of Barlow, a deprived appointee of Henry 
VII.) Archbishop Parker’s views on the Holy Eucha 
rist and the priesthood were, incidentally, entirely in a 
Protestant direction. One wonders if he himself would 
put forth some of the arguments for his canonical suc- 
cession to the see of Saint Augustine that his modern 
defenders use. 

There was still another archiepiscopal see in Eng 
land, and naturally during the interim it would have 
been looked upon as the primatial see. If England 
was to go into schism, it would seem proper that its one 
archbishop would lead the way. But Nicholas Heath 
was a man of deep convictions. He had lived through 
the religious changes that followed one another with 
amazing rapidity during the Tudor reigns. Like others 
he had gone the way of the majority under King Henry, 
when there was little evidence of the full fruits of apos- 
tasy to serve as a warning. Under Edward, Bishop 
Heath realized how swiftly all religious convictions 
might pass when their control was in the hands of 
politicians. Archbishop Heath became the leading light 


of the opposition to religious change under Queen 


Elizabeth. He resigned as Lord Chancellor when Anne 
Soleyn’s daughter assumed the throne. When the Act 
of Supremacy was introduced into Parliament, the 


ageing Archbishop rose vigorously to condemn it. His 


he knew the 


] 


(jo0d's 


importance 
form of organiz 
ind could not obey a tempor 


own 


+1 


tion of the Church, 


who 


sovereign 


Peter’s 


had set herself up in the place 
successor 

The next most important see in England at the time 
was that of London, presided over by Edmund Bonner 
He had sympathized with Henry VIII, even going 1 
the Holy See to plead the case that 
divorce. In return for this service he was appointed 
to the See of London by the king in 1540, and valid 
consecrated. Under Edward VI he refused to sanctiot 
a new intrusion into Church affairs by 


for monarch’s 


secular author 
result. Under 
Had Queer 
Elizabeth merely intended to set up a church like King 
Henry’s, one might consider that 


ities, and suffered imprisonment as a 


Mary he was restored to loyalty to Rome 


Bonner would 
sympathetic to it, in view of his past history. But 
disunion and would endu: 
anything rather than deny the faith. He was the firs! 
to be deprived under the new queen, who had him co: 
mitted to Marshalsea prison, a far worse place of pur 
ishment than the Tower 
he died there, in 1569 


too had seen the cost of 


After ten years of suffering 
Matthew Grindal, later to | 
Archbishop of York and then of Canterbury in the 
Elizabethan sense, was intruded as his successor in the 
see of London. Grindal’s conception of the episcopatt 
might readily be inferred from the fact that he deni 
most emphatically the Real Presence, belief in which | 
requisite for the office of even a simple priest. 


The year 1558 was one of momentous change f 











yor 


time 
ner 


()r 
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Church in England. Besides the death of 
ole, she had been afflicted by the loss of six 
William Glynne, of Bangor; 

rookes, of Gloucester; Maurice Griffith, of 

r; John Holyman, of Bristol; John Bopton, of 

and Robert Parfew, of Hereford. The 
iction these men would have followed had 

| is easily indicated—they had all been victims 
set state of the times in the earlier reigns, but 
specified his unswerving fidelity to Rome 
inted under Queen Mary. Elizabeth had to 
ces with courtiers and adventurers, who were 
irse and greedy men as well as heretics. But 
ceived no support from the surviving Catholic 

Of these, seven were deprived by royal pro- 
non June 26, 1559. They included the Bishops 
Carlisle, Lichfield, Worcester, Llandaff, 

ster and Lincoln. The Bishop of Ely was de- 
ved along with Archbishop Heath on July 7. On 
15, Thomas Goldwell, Bishop of St. Asaph’s in 
‘ales, and Bishop-elect of Oxford, was declared de- 
sed. He had left England and never returned, 
reby escaping the full force of the roval fury. On 
st 10, Bishop Turberville of Exeter and Bishop 

1 of Saint David’s were also declared deposed. 


cesan bishops: 


Chester, 





remained three other Catholic bishops. still in 

sees; these too were removed from them by the 

usurption of power in the subsequent months ; 

bert Tunstall, of Durham; Gilbert Bourne, of 
th and Wells; and David Poole, of Peterborough 

I! the Catholic Bishops in England and Wales, 


ne was induced to change his mind. This was 


\nthony Kitchin of Llandaff, who had been con- 


ted in schisnf in the last year of King Henry’s 
gt His weakness in the face of royal disfavor is 
vhat atoned for by the fact that he refused out- 


rightly to have anything to do with the elevation of 


the office of bishop, and very likely did not 
take the Oath of Supremacy. He lied in 1563. 

the lives of the Catholic Bishops in England after 
iuguration of the new form of religion was in 

h instance a far from pleasant one. 
ses they were permitted to remain in their former 
sidences, the bishops found themselves under the 
study of their intruded successors, married men 
se hatred for some of the chief truths of the faith 
venomous. The Catholic bishops were constantly 


Though in a 


= 


d, and constantly irritated by coarse if some- 
Nes petty indignities. Most of them were later im- 
ned with varying degrees of cruelty. None of 

save Kitchin, could be induced to reject Papal 
remacy in return for temporal comforts and honors 


ne by one they died, the last being Thomas Watson, 
s| of Lincoln, who passed away, worn out by 
fering, on September 27, 1584. 

ihe fidelity of the Catholic hierarchy to the convic- 
papal supremacy was a matter of life and 


+1 


death to religious truth shatters entirely the false con- 
ception that the Church of England fell into schism 
under Queen Elizabeth. Only one bishop gave a halt- 
ing acquiescence to the royal demand for unlimited 
obedience, but even he shrank from aiding in the 
formation of a new church organization. The others 
were in every sense martyrs for the sake of truth. With 
them there died out the Church of England, considered 
as an ecclesiastical division of the Universal Church. 
It was almost three centuries before a new Catholic 
hierarchy began to function, though to England’s glory 
the Catholic faith had never entirely died out. The 
example of their fathers in God gave priests and people 
an ideal to be followed that even the grim visage of 
the hangman could not blot out. 


Were it but a matter of policy to look to Rome for 
direction, and not a matter of faith, these bishops would 
have been foolish men indeed. Consequently Catho- 
lics would be disloyal to the memory of Archbishop 
Heath and his fellow bishops if they failed to clarify an 
issue that has been raised by Anglicans. It is only too 
obvious that the establishment set up by Elizabeth was 
not a continuation of the old pre-Reformation Church, 
but a new organization which has no link with the 
Catholic bishops of England. They withdrew from 
inv contact with it when they saw it brought to forma- 
tion by an English Queen. It was not to them a church, 


but a house of confusion. 


Our Anglo-Catholic friends have to face this picture 
fairly, not coloring it by the optimistic notions that 
have so misled them in the past. One thing is certain 
from the events of the sixteenth century in England: 
the body formed through England’s own special kind 
of reformation is not the Church of Christ, or part of 
it—the Catholic Bishops saw that only all too clearly, 
and were willing to give up all things rather than admit 
it could be otherwise. 


Controversy has its regrettable side. We do not 
bring these matters up to question the good faith of 
Anglicans who keep the Church Unity Octave, or who 
are in full sympathy with its aims—the reunion of all 
men about the Chair of Peter. We do not say that as 
individuals they do not bear some relationship to 
Christ’s Mystical Body. The facts of history, and not 
our own desire to make things unpleasant, compel us 
to point out the lack of continuity between the church 
of their allegiance and that portion of the Catholic 
Church that flourished in England until 1559. The 
Church of England may be closer in appearance to us 
than any other western body; many of her followers 
may be fully Catholic in mentality. But twelve Catho- 
lic bishops died in poverty and in prison rather than 
admit the new creation was a segment of the Church 
of God. May their unflinching witness to the truth 
bring other Englishmen back to the Unity for which 
they died. 
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The Holy Father Calls 
the World te Follow 


the Precepts of Christ 


HE 


day in the midst of a world 


Church stands out to- 

torn and divided as a warn- 
ing, as a standard unto the na- 
tions which invites all who do not 
and 
strengthen her sons in the faith 


yet believe to come to her 
for without 
God 


true, solid, secure 


which they profess; 
God and 
| 


cannot be 


away from there 
any 
unity 

If then today so many from ey 
ery side turn in anxious expec- 
tancy and trembling hope to the 
Church and ask her what part she 
has to play in the salvation of 
human society, in the establish 
ment of that inestimable blessing, 
more precious than all treasures, 
which is lasting internal and ex 
ternal the 


Church can be 


the 
manifold and va 
ried, corresponding to her varied 
potentialities. 

3ut the main definite answer to 
which 


peace, answer of 


reduced, 
unity 


all others can be 
the 

completeness of the 
God and in Christ 
Hence the necessity first for the 
children of the Church them- 
selves, but also for human society 


always remains and 
Church, 


founded in 


in general—of having clear and 
exact notions of the influence ex- 
ercised in practice by this unity 
and completeness 

The unity and completeness of 
the Church by the 
manifestation of suprana- 
tional character is of great impor 


made clear 


her 


tance for the foundation of life in 
This does not mean that 
it is the office of 


society. 
the Church to 
include and somehow embrace, as 
in a gigantic world empire, all 


human society. Such a concept 


K 





Editor's Note: 

The allocution to the Assembly 
of Cardinals at the Consistory held 
at the Vatican during the week of 
18-23, by His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII, was also an impres- 


February 
sive and moving exhortation to 
the peoples of the world to reflect 
trend evolving from the 
He 


only in 


on the 
chaotic conditions of today. 
that 
unity and a return to the precepts 
of Christ will humanity be saved 
from incalculable suffering. The 
Holy Father the 


more salient paragraphs of which 


voiced a warning 


in his address, 
are given here, set forth in clear 
and explicit language the mission 
of the Church to mankind. 











of the Church as an earthly em- 
pire and domination is 


fundamentally false. 


world 


\t no time in history has it 
been true or corresponded to 
reality unless one persists errone- 
ously in transplanting into past 
ages the ideas and terminology 
proper to our own. 

The Church — while fulfilling 
the mandate of her Divine Found- 
er of spreading the gospel every- 
where and of winning over to the 
gospel every creature—is not an 
empire, especially in the imperial- 
istic sense, such as is now meant 
by the word. Her progress and 
expansion are marked by a trend 
contrary to that of modern im- 
perialism. 

Her development is before all 
else in depth, then in length and 
breadth. 
man as 


She seeks out above all 
such. Her duty is to 
form man, to model and perfect 


in him the divine image. Her 


work is done in the depth of ea 
heart, its effects 
extending throughout his lite 
all his 
thus formed the church prepares 


man’s but has 


activities. Through me 


for human society a_ basi- 
which it can rest securely 
Modern 
contrary, goes in just the opposit 
direction It 


man as 


imperialism, on t 
does not seek 
but the 
things and forces to which it su 


such materia 


jects man; that is why it carries 


in it germs which endanger the 
very foundations of human inte: 
course, 

Under such circumstances, ca! 
one wonder at the present anxiety 
of peoples for their mutual secur 
ity? It is anxiety born of an u 
bridled tendency toward expan 
has within it the 


sion which 


gnawing worm of ceaseless 
rest, and brings it about that, t 
each demand made as needed 
security there follows another 
and another without end, the se 
ond perhaps more insistent than 
its forerunner. 

Moreover the solidity of fow 
dation would be 
lacked cohesion and 
equilibrium. Now the Church 
also contributes to the 
and equilibrium of all the divers 
and complex parts of the social 
structure. 


useless if the 
structure i 


cohesio! 


Here, too, her activity 
is, before all else, internal. Th 
props and buttresses built outs! 
a tottering edifice are but a pre 
carious makeshift and cannot 
more than delay somewhat its 1! 
evitable collapse 

If the destructive hand of tim: 
which has not spared many mor 
recent monuments, has respect: 
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enificent Gothic cathedrals 
hirteenth century, if they 
ind erect above the ruins 
und them, it is because 
buttresses provide only an 
ry, if precious, contribu- 
from outside to the interior 
ngth of the jointed structure 
easing style of architecture 

id and finished as it is dar- 
graceful. So it is with 
Church. She works on what 
st intrinsic to man’s being, 


man in his personal dignity as 
ree creature, in his infinitely 


er dignity as a son of God. 

forms 
alone, 
lete in harmonious combina- 
natural and = super- 
ral life, in an orderly devel- 


Church 
because he 


us man the 
educates 


of his 


ment of his instincts and in- 


tions, his rich qualities and 
ed reactions, 1s at the same 
the beginning and the end 
e in human society, thus also 
rinciple of its equilibrium. 
at is why the apostle of the 
iles, speaking of Christians, 
iims they are no more “chil- 
tossed to and fro” by the 
tain drift in the midst of hu- 
ciety. Our predecessor of 
Pius XI, in his 
Quadragesimo Anno 
social order, drew a practical 
lusion from this thought 
he announced a principle of 
| that 
individual men can do by 
selves and by their own 
es should not be taken from 
and assigned to the com- 


velical 


is a principle that also holds 
lor smaller communities and 
lower rank in relation to 
which are larger and in a 
m of superiority. For—as 
ise Pontiff said, developing 
ight—every social activity 
ts nature subsidiary; it must 
sa Support to members of 
ial body and never destroy 

» them. These are surely 
tened words, valid for so- 


in all its grades and also 
life of the church without 


prejudice to its 
structure 


hierarchical 


Now, venerable brethren, over 
and against this doctrine and 
practice of the Church, place in 
their real significance the tenden- 
cies of imperialism. Here you will 
find the solidarity of human inter- 
course suffers yet 
setback. 
organisms 


another im- 
mense 
gantic 


For, if such gi- 

have no real 
moral background, they evolve of 
necessity in the direction of an 
ever centralization and 
more stringent uniformity. 


greater 


As a result their equilibrium, 
their 
tained 
dominating 


very cohesion, are main- 


solely by force and by 
material conditions 
and juridical expedience, events 
and institutions, and not by the 
power of the conscientious assent 
of men, of their intellectual con- 
victions and readiness to take the 
initiative or assume responsibil- 
ity. The so-called internal order 
is reduced almost to a_ simple 
truce between the various groups 
with a continuous threat of up- 
setting their equilibrium at every 
shift, whether of the interests at 
stake or of 
tween the respective forces 


the proportion be- 


Being thus fragile and unstable 
internal 
these organisms are all the more 


in their composition, 
liable to become a danger also to 
the whole family of states. 
Undoubtedly there is the case 
of an empire built upon a founda- 
tion whose spiritual character has 
been established and reinforced in 
the course of history ; which 
moreover draws its support from 
the conscience of the great ma- 
jority of the citizens. But is it 
not exposed to another kind of 
danger, namely that of giving an 
exaggerated importance or exclu- 
sive attention to what is its own 
and of not being able to evaluate 
or even be aware of what is out- 
side it? And here again is the 
unity and integrity of human in- 
tercourse threatened by the 
breach made at a vital point in its 


foundations; here again is the 


sacred principle of equality and 


parity among men violated. 

Here too it is the Church that 
can cure and heal such a wound. 
And she does it by having access 
to the innermost sanctuary of the 
human being and placing him at 
the center of the whole social or- 
der. Now this human being is not 
man in the abstract, nor consid- 
ered only in the order of pure na- 
ture, but the complete man as he 
is in the sight of God, his Creator 
and Redeemer, as he is in his con- 
crete and historical reality, which 
could not be lost sight of without 
compromising the normal func- 
tioning of human intercourse. 

The Church knows it and acts 
accordingly. If, in particular 
ages or places, one or another 
ethnical group or social class has 
more than others made its influ- 
ence on the Church felt, this does 
not mean that she becomes vassal 
to anyone, or is so to speak, pet- 
rified at some historical moment 
and debarred from any further 
development. 

On the contrary, since she is 
ever bent intently man, 
watching his every heart beat, she 


over 


knows all his rich qualities, is 
alive to his aspirations with that 
clearsighted intuition and pene- 
trating appreciation which can 
come only from the supernatural 
illumination of Christ’s teaching 
and the supernatural warmth of 
His divine charity. 

Thus the Church in her onward 
course watches, without pause or 
conflict, the divinely guided 
times and circum- 
need and 
significance of her vital law of 
continuous which 
some, incapable of grasping such 
a magnificent concept, have in- 


course of 
stances. This is the 


adaptation, 


terpreted or desc-ibed as oppor- 
tunism. No; the 
ing comprehension of the Church 
has nothing in common with the 
narrowness of a sect or with the 
exclusiveness of an imperialism 
tied to its own traditions. 

She works with every care for 
that end which St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, disciple of Aristotle, assigns 


world-embrac- 
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to life in the community, that is 
to hold men together with the 
bond of friendship. It has been 
said that, with all the modern 
means of communication, peoples 
and men are now more isolated 
than they were ever before. But 
it should not be possible to say 
this of Catholics, members of the 
Church of normal development in 
space and time. 

The Church is, in fact, the per- 
fect society, the universal society, 
which embraces and holds all men 
together in the unity of the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ: “All the na- 
tions Thou hast made shall come 
and adore before Thee, O Lord,” 
(Psalm 85:9.) 

All, peoples as well as individ- 
uals, are invited to come to the 
Church. But this word “come” 
does not connote any idea of mi- 
gration, expatriation, or those de- 
portations by which Governments 
or the dire force of circumstances 
snatch populations their 
lands and does not 
the of healthy 
traditions or venerable customs, 
nor the permanent or at least pro- 
tracted separation by force of 
married couples, relatives and 
friends, nor the degradation of 
men in the humiliating status of 
a formless “mass.” 


from 
homes; it 


mean forsaking 


The dislocation of men in this 
disastrous form has unfortunate- 


ly today become more frequent, 
but even it, in forms both ancient 
and new, can be traced in diverse 


ways, directly or 
contemporary imperialistic ten- 
dencies. The invitation of the 
Church to “come” to her does not 
call for such sad _ dislocations, 
even though the merciful and 
powerful directing hand of God 
uses even these same calamities 
in order to draw many of their 
victims to the Church, their Fa- 
ther’s house; but in His heart He 
did not want such calamities: He 
did not need them; as St. Augus- 
tine puts it very well, when he 
writes: 

“Non locis suis mi- 
grando venient, sed in locis suis 


indirectly, to 


enim de 


credendo. It is not by leaving 


their homes, but by _ believing 
within their homes that they will 
come.” (Epist. 199, Cap. 12, No. 
47—Migne P. L. T. 33-c 923.) 

Has not the Church, venerable 
brethren, through this intimate 
spiritual attraction, contributed— 
does she not still contribute ef- 
fectively—toward laying a solid 
foundation for civil society? Man, 
as God wants him and the Church 
accepts him, will never consider 
himself as firmly fixed in space 
and time if stripped of secure 
property and traditions. Herein 
the strong find the source of their 
ardent and fruitful vitality, and 
the weak, who are always the ma- 
jority, are protected against pus- 
illanimity and apathy, against 
slipping from their dignity as 
men. 

The long experience of Church 
educators of peoples confirms it; 
accordingly she is careful in ev- 
ery way to join the religious life 
to national customs and is par- 
ticularly solicitous of those whom 
emigration or military service 
keeps far from their native land. 
Shipwreck of so many souls justi- 
fies, alas, this maternal apprehen- 
sion of the Church, and imposes 
the conclusion that the security of 
property and attachment to an- 
cient traditions, which are indis- 
pensable to the healthy integrity 
of man, are also fundamental ele- 
ments of human society 

However, it would evidently be 
equivalent to nullifying the ben- 
eficent effect of this postulate and 
converting it into its contrary, if 
one were to use it in order to jus- 
tify the repatriation of men 
against their will and the refusal 
of the right of asylum in regard 
to those 
wish 


who for grave reasons, 


to fix their residence else 
where. 

The Church living in the heart 
of man and man living in the bos- 
om of the Church — here, vener- 
able brethren, is the most deeply 
rooted and efficacious union that 
can be conceived. Through this 
union the Church elevates man to 


the perfection of his being and 

his vitality. In order to give t 
human society men formed thus 
men established in their inyiol 
able integrity as images of God 
men proud of their personal dig 
nity and of their healthy freedom, 
men justly jealous of their equal- 
ity with their fellows in all that 
touches the most essential bases 
of man’s dignity, men firmly at- 
tached to their land and tradi 
tions—men, in a word, character- 
ized by this four-fold element 
this is what gives to human so- 
ciety its solid foundation and ot 

tains for it security, equilibrium, 
equality, normal development in 
space and time. 

This, then, is also the real sense 
and practical influence of the su- 
pranational character of the 
Church, which—so far from be- 
ing like an empire—-rises above 
all differences, above all human 
society. 

On such a base especially rest 
the two main pillars, the fabric of 
human society as conceived and 
willed by God; the family and the 
State. Resting on such a founda- 
tion they can fulfill securely and 
perfectly their respective roles 
the family as the source and 
school of life, the State as guard- 
ian of the law, which, like society 
in general itself, has its proximate 
origin and its end in the complete 
man, in the human person, the 
image of God. 

The Apostle calls the faithful 
by two magnificent names: “fel 
low with saints” and 
“the domestics of God.” (Eph. 2, 
19.) Do we not see that, of these 
epithets, the first refers to the life 
of the State, and the second t 

And is it not 
possible to find here an allusion t 
the manner in which the Church 
helps to establish the foundation 
of society in its inner structure, 
in the family and the State? 

Hlave this concept and_ this 
manner of acting lost today their 
validity? 

The two master columns of s 
ciety, as they lost their center ot! 


citizens 


that of the family? 
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have, alas, also been torn 

ir base. And what is the 

xcept that the family has 

decline of its vital and 

ve power, and the State, 

is on the point of ab- 

mission of defender 

vy to transform itself into 

iathan of the Old Testa- 

which dominates every- 

iuse it wants to draw 
everything to itself? 

Certainly today, in the inextric- 

nfusion in which the world 

the State finds itself 

led to take over an im- 

weight of duties and of- 

es: but does not this abnormal 

{ affairs threaten gravely to 

mise its essential force 

i the efficiency of its authority? 

Now what is the consequence 

!| this for the Church? She 

today, as never before, live 

nission; she must reject more 

hatically than ever that false 

narrow concept of her spirit- 

ty and her interior life which 

ld confine her, blind and 

in the retirement of the 


j 


tuary 

e Church cannot cut herself 
nert in the privacy of her 
hes, and thus desert her di- 
ely providential mission of 
the complete man, and 
collaborating without 
the construction of the 
| foundations of society. This 
nis for her essential. Con- 
from this angle, the 
may be called the as- 
{ those who, under the 
natural influence of grace, in 
riection of their personal 
as sons of God and in the 
nious development of all 
inclinations and energies, 
he powerful structure of 

intercourse. 
this aspect, venerable 


t< 


rethren, the faithful, and more 


the laity, are in the 
ne of the Church’s life; for 
m the Church is the vital prin- 
‘ human society. Accord- 


¢ 


n+] 


ngly they — especially they — 


t have an ever-clearer sense 


not only of belonging to the 
Church, but of being the Church, 
the community of the faithful on 
earth under the guidance of the 
common head, the Pope, and of 
the Bishops in communion with 
him. They are the Church, hence 
from its earliest days the faithful, 
with the consent of their Bishops, 
have united in particular associa- 
tions relating to the most diverse 
spheres of life. And the Holy 
See has never ceased to approve 
of and praise these organizations. 
Thus the principal meaning of 
the supranational character of the 
Church is to give lasting shape 
and form to the foundations of 
human society, above all differ- 
ences, beyond the limits of space 
and time. Such a task is ardu- 
ous, especially in our days, in 
which life in society seems to 
have become an enigma for men, 
an inextricable tangle. 
doctrines are cur- 
rent in the world, which declare a 
man responsible 
merely because he is a member or 
part of a determined community, 
without taking the trouble to 
seek or examine whether on his 
part there has been any personal 
sin of deed or 


Erroneous 


culpable and 


omission, This 
means arrogating to one’s self the 
rights of, God, Creator and Re- 
deemer, Who alone, in the mys- 
terious designs of His ever loving 
providence, is absolute Lord of 
Events and as such, if He so 
deems in His infinite wisdom, 
unites the fate of the guilty and 
innocent, of those responsible and 
those who are not responsible. 
We may add that especially the 
complications of the economic 
and military order have made of 
society a huge machine, of which 
man is no longer master, of which 
indeed, he is afraid. Continuity 
in time had always appeared es- 
sential to life in society, and it 
seemed that this could not be 


conceived if men were isolated 


from the past, present and future. 
Now this is precisely the disturb- 
ing phenomenon of which we are 
today witnesses. 
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Too often of the past hardly 
anything is known, or at most, 
only what is sufficient to guess at 
the outline of the accumulation of 
its ruins. 

Only the Church can bring men 
back from these shadows to the 
light. She alone can make him 
conscious of the past, master of 
the present and secure for the fu- 
ture. Her supranational charac- 
ter does not act like an empire 
which extends its tentacles in all 
directions with the aim of domin- 
ating the world. Like the mother 
of a family, she only gathers 
around her all her sons scattered 
over the world. She gathers them 
into the unity of her vital divine 
principles. 

Do we not see every day how 
Christ, a divine victim, His arms 
outstretched from one end of the 
world to the other, embraces and 
holds at the same time in it past, 
present and future the entire hu- 
man society? 

At one of the gravest moments 
of history the Church defends and 
sustains its best and highest val- 
ues for the good of society, values 
which form @n indissoluble bond 
between its past and its future, 
and show a bright light on the 
disturbing enigmas of our times. 

Venerable brethren, the Church 
provides the greatest support of 
human society. 

Every day, from where the sun 
rises to where it sets, without dis- 
tinction of race or nation, a pure 
conception rises. All sons of the 
Church in intimate brotherhood 
take part in it from all corners of 
the universe. All find in it a ref- 
uge from their misery, as well as 
the safety they seek. Let us love 
the Church, this holy Church, 
loving and strong, this really su- 
pranational Church. Let us make 
her loved by all peoples and by 
all men. We ourselves are the 
stable foundation of society. 

Let us be conscious of our sa- 
cred duty toward what the Lord 
has called His Church, so that all 
men may recognize that # is di- 
vine. 
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More Inith Than the Irish 


By Beda 


eS 


IPSIS “More 


was the phrase 


IBERNIOR HIBERNICIS 

Trish than the Irtsh themselves” 
with which the Tudor régime in England was 
wont to stigmatize the earlier Norman settlers who 
passed over to Ireland as conquerors and ended by be 
coming staunch defenders of their adopted country and 
of its Faith. “More Irish than the Irish themselves” 
is a phrase which might have been specially coimed to 
fit the English poet Lionel Johnson. He was born a 
Protestant of a family whose ancestors fought against 
the Irish in 1798 As a voung man he studied with 
brilliant success at Oxford, at that time impregnated 
with aesthetic and neo-pagan eccentricities which might 
be calculated to appeal to one who was born a scholar 
and a sensitive poet. If man is but a product of his 
environment as our modern philosophers hold, then 
Johnson should have regarded Ireland with aloof dis 
dain and refused to descend into the arena of national- 
ism. But it was at Oxford that he entered the Catho- 

lic Church and learned to love Ireland 
Lionel Johnson’s love of Ireland was no aesthetic 
pose. History and not histrionics drew him to love 
Inistail, and the more he read her history the more he 
marvelled at the length and sublimity of her martvrdom 
Johnson entered 


He was no drawing- 


at the hands of his own countrymen 


into the very spirit of [reland 
like Moore making pretty melodies out 
He had 


little in common with the group of Irish poets who 


room versifiet 
of Ireland's woes to please fantastic heads 


were regarded as the vanguard of Ireland’s literary 
B. Yeats their leader, for whereas 
they went back for the most part to pagan Ireland for 


their themes, to the Ireland of Finn and Ossian, John- 


renaissance, W 


son found his subjects in the Ireland of the Penal Davs 
and the prolonged persecution that scourged her because 
she refused to renounce her Faith 

The outward life of Lionel Johnson was short and 


uneventful. He was born at Broadstairs in 1867 and 
educated at Winchester and later at New College, Ox- 
ford where, in 1890, he came out after Class I in the 
Final Classical School. A period of mental anguish 
and unrest, of deep searchings into ultimates, ended 
with his entry into the Catholic Church in the follow- 


ing year. Gentleness, wide culture and deep learning 
were the characteristics by which his classmates and 
his friends best remembered him. After his conversion 
he “discovered” Ireland and fell deeply in love with 
Ireland and her people through the frequent visits he 
made to the country. He earned instant recognition 


by his critique entitled The Art of Thomas Hardy, and 


turned to journalism as a career 
of an accident in Fleet Street, London, (very « 


Hertert 


He died as a 


the house where his great namesake lived), in 
While he is better known to the world at large b 
poems as The Statue of King Charles at Charing (1 
lovers of Ireland and of Irish poetry will remember 


Celtic verses with greater appreciation, seeing how we 


they reproduce the [rish mode of versification and t! 
undertone of wistful sadness as elusive as the 
on the Galtees or on the Hill of Howth that 
loved 

In a characteristic poem entitled Jreland we hav 
fine example of the wav he caught the cadences 
old Irish poets and imposed on them his own 
classical restraint and grace: 

‘Thy sorrows and the sorrows of the sea 

the sad winds are of thy ra 
The heart of melancholy beats in thee, 
Ind the lamenting spirit haunts thy face, 
Vournful and mighty Mother, who art kin 


elre sisters, 


lo all the ancient earth’s first woe 
When holy angels wept beholding sin.” 
Ina poem entitled /reland's Dead he reproduce 
old Irish device of internal rhyming : 
“Tmmemorial Holy Land, 
At thine hand thy sons await 
Any fate: they understand 
Thee, the all compassionate. 
Re it death for thee, they grieve 
Not to leave the light aside: 
Thou their pride, they undeceive 
Death, by death unterrified. 
Vother, dear and fair to us, 
ver thus to be adored 
Is thine sword qrown timorous, 
Mother of the misericord? 
Still the ancient voices sing, 
Faith they bring and fear repel 
Time shall tell thy triumphing, 
lictress and invincible.” 


lo the Dead of "98 was a strange poem fot 


scendant of one of the New Ross Yeomanry to wt 


“God rest you, rest you, rest you, Ireland's deat 
Peace be on you shed, 
Peace from the mercy of the Crucified, 
You who for Ireland died. 
Soft fall on you the dews and gentle airs 
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prayers, 
cabins of our ancient land, 
vet, O sacred band.” 
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Johnson wrote, the Irish lan- 
It had been 


centuries by English law, and the edu- 
tem devised by the English for Ireland was 


successful as the Soviet educational system 
Lunarcharsky for Russia—it blotted out 


minds of the young the remembrance of a 


eritave 


1897, and dedicated to Dr. Douglas Hyde, 
if the Gaelic League and first President of 
ire deservedly popular lines 


rgctful silence fall on thee, 


fwiiger vol 


oes from their ancient hills forsake thee 
iste heard by Mona of the sea 
here with moving melodies there break thee 
Conway, venerable Dee. 


Lionel Johnson’s poems are so replete with 


t} 


ind of his spirit, a homeland that he loved 

n many of her sons. 
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ive. Johnson, who loved the Celtic lan 
ether he heard it in Wales, Cornwall or Ire- thy 
te many verses in its praise. 


es overtake thee, 


ruste lives nor may that music die, 

n the far, fair Celtic places: 

peech, so wistful with its kindly graces, 
Croagh Patrick knows and Holy Hy 

peech that wakes the soul in withered faces, 
s remembrance of great things gone by.” 


lat we might imagine he was really an exile 
trom his native land 
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land, is the 


“Thi 
In England the corn’s golden ears 
Round me: yet would that I today 
Saw sunlight on the Hill of Howth, 
ind sunlight on the Golden Spears, 
“Ind sunlight upon Dublin Bay. 

In hunger of the heart I loathe 
Lhese happy fields 
Of love and longing far away 

lo where the heathered Hill of Howth 
Stands guardian with the Golden Spears 
Above the blue of Dublin Bay.” 
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his return to England he wrote a poem with the signifi- 
cant title Paradise Lost, which began: 


“T and sorrow sail the sea. 


Would that | a glad wave were, 
Ireland, swift to fly to thee 
But afar from thee I fare 


Now ts sorrow on the sea.” 


But the most beautiful of his exile poems, and the 
irest to all Irishmen, separated from their native 
one entitled Desideria 


It should be read 


appreciate the strong cello-like resonance of 


, 
el ( 


elna f the sunlight clothe 


I turn with tears 


Johnson composed these lines in the heart of Surrey, 
but they will be read by exiles everywhere with pleasure 
and sad-sweet joy. Those who turn with “tears of love 
and longing” 


to Ireland will be rewarded in the read- 


ing of Lionel Johnson's poetry by visions of Ireland as 
vivid as any experienced by the more privileged ones 
near Dublin Bay, for his poetry keeps the very scent of 
her soil, the very colors of her hills and pastures, as in 
a vase charmed against all staleness or change. 
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Seeking the Light of 


| By Liam Brophy | 














HEN the American Congregationalist, Dt 
Newman Smyth, published his Passing Prot- 
estantism and Coming Catholicism in 1908, 

it seemed to many that he had produced a perfect blue 

print for a religious Utopia. It is not without signifi- 
cance that the beginning of this century did see the 
publication of much Utopian literature, for it seemed 
then that science would banish the fruits of Original 

Sin in a matter of months. It was in the prevalent 

mood of optimism that Dr. Smyth wrote his book. He 

was a firm believer in the old-fashioned heresy ot 

Modernism. Briefly, the Modernists 

Christianity should bring its doctrine into line with the 

latest scientific knowledge. That the primacy of the 

scientific should take the place of the Christian ideal 
of the primacy of the spiritual; that the old dogmas 
should be translated into scientific terms, for example, 
the Virgin Birth of Christ was to be termed partheno- 
genesis, was the program of Modernism. In the inter- 
est of Church Unity the Modernists decided to elimi- 
nate all that stood in the way of the new Catholicism 
The supernatural elements in the Christian religion 
were regarded as a scandal in the strict sense of the 
term, that is, a stumbling block, and so the Modernists 
planned to replace the supernatural by the natural, con- 
vinced that the world would receive the new Christian- 
ity without Christ with eager enthusiasm. 


believed that 


3ut how- 
ever cynical the world may be it distrusts compromises 
and diluted dogmas. 

The history of Protestantism from its very begin- 
ning has been a series of compromises to the Zeitgeist 
It began with Luther’s concessions to the German 
princes, to whom he gave carte blanche to maim, man- 
gle and exterminate the exploited peasants. Protestants 
themselves have come to see that their sects are so 
scattered and divided that unity among them is impera- 
tive if the Protestant Church is to survive at all. Thus 
one of their number writes: “The widespread con- 
viction that Protestantism has had its 
piece of Catholic polemic, 


day is no mere 
but a suspicion which is 
generated by the signs of the times. Historical Protes- 
tantism has broken down in the theological sphere. The 
individualistic philosophy of Protestantism, together 
with its stress upon the unlimited rights of the indi- 
vidual in private judgment, is no longer intellectually 
respectable. It has been forced to yield to the view 
that Christianity is social and corporate, that it cannot 
be understood apart from the institution, the Church. 

economic theory of Capitalism, the typical product 


Etemal Truth 


the Sox 
writers.” (Catholicism and the Need for Revolutio 
. H. Amphlett Micklewright). 

Prejudice still withholds the Protestant sects fror 
returning 


Protestantism, has been shattered by 


authentic source of Christiar 
which alone has remained untainted by the Worl 
Spirit, the Catholic Church. 
wish that Rome would meet them half way. But Rom 
must still remain the center of Christian: 
widening its circumference year by year while it its 
remains unmoved 


to the one 
Many sincere Protestar 
fixed 


For an advance to meet one Prot 
estant sect would drag that center from its pivot 


place. Not only would Rome become ex-centric, | 


f Protestat 


All her: 


tics are excentrics in the sense that they swing aw 


she would be alienated even more from a 


sect approaching from the opposite direction. 
from the Catholic center by exaggerating some dogm 
and putting too much weight on it so that their syste: 
becomes “to one side”. Thus the Baptists laid su 
stress on Baptism that they held that it should not | 
administered until the baptized was fully aware of 
significance. Danish Lutherans likewise put a dispt 
portionate emphasis on Confirmation. And as time 
went on the various sects kept getting further “awa 
from the point” by the law of spiritual centrifugal for 
Chaos and confusion has been the result. 

The Protestant Churches have been taking stock this 
year in a manner more thorough and frank than ev 
before. The Church Unity Octave was held against 
background full of significance for those who work« 
and praved for Christian Unity. The Octave open 
while the first momentous meeting of the United Na 
tions (Organization was taking place in London. | 
Labor Government in England is gradually undern 
ing the power of the capitalists there and consequent’ 
that of Capitalism to which Protestantism had con 
mitted and compromised itself. The creation of thir 
two new Cardinals from such a diversity of nat 
emphasizes the growing power and prestige of R 
while the commemoration of the fourth centenar’ 
the death of Martin Luther, the father of Protestant 
ism, is revealing to the innumerable Protestant 
how far they have diverted, singly and severally, 
that common father and from each other. Even 
incurious are beginning to see that Luther “start: 
That “something” is to be viewed it 
logical outcome: shattered faiths and shattered nati 
wrecked cities and wrecked souls. 

Catholics and non-Catholics alike agree that the mait 


something.” 
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the failure of Protestantism lies in the secu- 
ich it advocated and promoted. Secularism 
rigin in Luther’s Theory of Two Moralities 
religion was banished from the world of prac- 
irs as having no place there. Protestants 
religion from all essential contact with this 
i the vital factors of life, such as the spheres 
ry and government. The result was the next- 


read Renan with some cynicism. Science was exalted 
to the position of a religion in which the salvation of 
men henceforward was contained. Christianity’s only 
hope of survival was to merge itself in this new reli- 
gion and recast its dogmas to fit the new learning. It 
was, in the words of the Pope, “the synthesis of all the 
heresies,” for it attacked every dogma at once by at- 
tempting to reduce supernaturalism to the level of 


form of religion and 

if prestige for Chris- 
Business morality left 
hecame such a tyr- 

the workers revolted 
The attenuated 

‘ity thus shaped by 
ntism has failed with 
ng of that Liberalism 
vhich it linked its fortune. 
regarded as irrelevant in 


e modern world. “The (Prot- 
sant) Church has only too 


failed to interest the bulk 
mankind because it has al- 





| itself to become the last 
of the shallow conven- 
ns of a bourgeois philistin- 


 savs Micklewright. “Cer- 


the present dilemma of 


e Churches goes to prove that 





O glorious Saint Peter, as a reward 
for your lively and generous faith, your 
profound and sincere humility, and your 
ardent love, you were singled out by 
Our Lord and endowed with most spe- 
cial privileges. You were also con- 
stituted Prince of the Apostles, with 
primacy over the whole Church, of 
which you were made the Rock and 
Foundation. Obtain for us, we pray, a 
like faith and an ardent zeal so that 
all of us will labor for the return of 
our separated brethren. May the desire 
of Our Divine Redeemer, that there 
might be but “one Fold and one Shep- 
herd,” be for us, as it was for you, the 
inspiration to work and pray for the 
return of all those who are still outside 
the Fold. Strengthened by Divine Grace, 
may they be led back speedily to the 


mere naturalism. It had count- 
less Protestant adherents who 
stood to gain by the new com- 
promise to a Church they res- 
pected but to which they could 
not or would not yield uncondi- 
tionally. There were Modern- 
ists of brilliant scholarship on 
the Catholic side, such as Father 
Tyrrell in England and the 
Abbé Loisy in France. But as 
time advanced it became more 
and more evident that these 
theorists were leading a mutiny 
within the barque of Peter, and 
the Supreme Pontiff was ob- 
liged to exercise his authority to 
the fullest in condemning Mod- 
ernism in language that seemed 
harsh to some. The Encyclical 











rotestant individualism not 


ks survival value. Historical 
rotestantism has collapsed and 


fails to attract but that it Catholic Church, 





bosom of our common Mother, the 


Pascendi, promulgated by Pius 
X in 1907, defined the Church’s 
attitude to this synthesis of the 








viven place to a Liberal 


rotestantism which is now passing away in the 
neral disappearance of Liberalism. Both combined 
plain worship with a Puritan outlook. If it were 


that a secularized religion which has but little 
for the supernatural were what the modern 
n requires, then Liberal Protestantism would have 
ed his case. The fact that it has not done so is suf- 


ient refutation of this oft-quoted theory.” (Op. cit). 
‘rotestantism has failed and is passing. That is the 
erdict of many Protestant apologists and publicists. 
laving no inherent strength of its own it has tried to 


tself to vital religions. Firstly it endeavors to 
te itself by Modernism to the religion of Science. 
W itis trying to draw up a program of a New Catho- 
without the assent to dogma which the latter 
nds. A more recent experiment is an alliance with 
munism 
lifficult to imagine in these indifferent and dis- 
ned days the stir which Modernism created half 
ntury ago. It began as a system in the writings of 
state ex-seminarian Ernest Renan whose Future 
tence raised hopes of a veritable paradise on earth 
ugh science. Science was to bring innumerable 
ssin gs to mankind. An age which has witnessed 
h scientific achievements as the atomic bomb will 


heresies. Those who persisted 
in holding that the Church 
should compromise to Modern- 
ism, Liberalism and the spirit of Science were anathe- 
matized, 

Protestants warned Rome of the dire consequences 
of this condemnation. “An unreformed Romanism 
cannot endure forever,” wrote Dr. Smyth, “Experi- 
mental science has driven out abstract dogmatism.” It 
was not the first time the Catholic Church had heard 
the cry of “Wolf”. 

Modernism was to have provided a meeting place 
of all the Christian Churches. Out of that motley 
gathering of sects the New Catholicism was to have 
arisen. It was thought that Roman Catholicism would 
awaken to the fact that ‘a Catholicism had arisen from 
Protestantism, willing to meet it and to match it.” 
“One sign of Catholicity is now written large over the 
whole diversity of Protestant denominationalism,” 
wrote the author of Passing Protestantism, “It is the 
universal desire for Christian Unity.” And farther: 
“The reunion of the Protestant churches would be the 
completion of but one column only of the triumphal 
arch of the one true Church. The older column stands 
apart—the Roman Church—its base, as it claims, the 
rock on which the church is founded, built of the 


(Continued on page 80) 
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Negroes in World War 11 


By HA. C. McGinnis 


service Ot 


Il has been 


oncerning the 
\\ orld \\V al 


be the 


HE meagre publicity. « 
the American Negro in 


m to their part land torces, 


where the totaled 695,264 Reading recounts it 


American activities during the 
suspect that were also on 
165,506 Negro enlisted men in the Navy, 
53 Negro « On the same date the 
Marine Corps had 16,964 Negroes serving 
its ranks; while the Coast Guard could count 


war, one would scarcely 
August 31, 1945, 
together with 


there 


ommissioned officers. 
as enlisted 
men mm 
3, 727 men and four officers 

Although Negro sailors had served side by side with 
their white brothers in the War for Independence and 
formed one-seventh of the Navy’s personnel during the 
War of 1812, the beginning of World War II found 
the Navy's Negro personnel restricted to service in the 
branch. Evidently the American Republic 

| not retain the tolerance with which it 
ind which it shouted to all the world in its Declaration 
Yet in the war just past, and long 


stew ard’s 
| started out 


ilependence 
they were admitted to general service in the 

Negro messmen showed that the American Ne- 

whit behind his white fellow-American 

and devotion to duty 

fateful 

made. their 


Is net one 
courage 
that 
Japanese 
their 

another « 


December, 1941, when 
hid for an 
Pearl Harbor, Dorie Millet 
mess-bov in the Ameri- 

As the Jap fivers flew 
the almost helpless American ships, dropping 


On Sunday in 
early vic 
attack on 
] 


red 


tory by 
was just 


can naval forces lving there 


ind raking decks with machine gun fire, many 

vuns of the American fleet went out of action as 
their crews dropped upon the decks either dead or too 
| wounded to fight further. It was this situation 
gave Dorie Miller his chance 

out of 


lead and there was no one 


vadlly 
Taking over a 
machine gun, action because its gunner lav 
else available to handle it, 
Miller opened fire upon the Japs. Reports say that this 
unskilled gunner brought down four enemy planes. For 
his initiative and 


Navy ( Later this Negro hero died in 
the Liscombe Ray 


heroism that dav, the Navv awarded 
ross 
sank. He was still a 
mess-bov 


Dorie Mille 


Bell, mess attendant 


was no exception. The story of Elvin 


third class, carried in 
li and self sacrifice 
when the carrier Lexington was lost during the battle 
of the Coral Sea, he was awarded the Navy and Ma- 


e Corps Medal. During the Battle of the Solomon 


has heen 


the public For his heroism 


press 


harles French, another Negro mess 


attendant, showed that the Negroes in the Navy’s eat 
ing department have what it takes. French tied at 


around himself and swam for more than two hours as 


he attempted to tow to safety a raft which carried 
men adrift when their ship was put out of action. The 
U. S. S. Harmon, 


took its name from Leonard Roy Harmon, mess-attend 


which was launched in July, 1943 


ant first class, who gave 
while deliberately risking 
Harmon was awarded the Navy Cross post 


later a destt 


his life on the San Franci 
his life to rescue wounded 

shipmates 

and escort Was desigt 


humously ovel 


to bear his name 
William 


Cross for the part which he played on 


the Na 
the Enterpri 


Pinckney, cook third class, won 
during an engagement with the Japs near Santa Cruz 
1942. A Jap bomb exploded 
Pinckney’s battle station, killing four of his five 
knocked 
When he recovered, he found his surroundings burn 
He groped his 
way to an open deck hatch and was just about to es 
cape death when he found a shipmate, the only other 
survivor of his party, trying to climb through the hatch 
his man | 


Islands on October 26, 
near 
Pinckney was 


companions unconscious 


ing and a mass of tangled wreckage. 


fell back unconscious into the ship’s burt 


interior, either trom wounds or smoke fumes. Wit! 


me to spare if he 
lifted his 


practically no t wanted to escape «1 


for himself, Pinckney comrade throught 


hatch to safety and then had to battle furiously to n 


his own escape from the inferno 


the many heroic ce 
Navy, but the write: 


se this account without mentioning EI! 


e prevents recounting 


performed by N 


loath to el 


roes in the 


Hf. Oliver, steward’s mate, first class. The ship 


which Oliver was serving was attacked by 25 Japat 
torpedo planes near the Solomon Islands in June, 14 
When the 


by a Jap bomb, Oliver, himself seriously woun 


members of a gun crew were put out of 


tion 
and bleeding profusely, took the place of the wou 
gunner and maintained an accurate fire against 


] 


enemy until finally compelled to give way through « 


haustion 


ny 
Says the citation which accompanied 
“Fis 
determination to carry on in the face of acute pain 
waning strength were in keeping with the highest tr: 
The Nav 


records indicate that the Navy had quite a number 


decoration : aggressive fighting spirit and ¢ 


tions of the United States naval service.” 


good potential gunners serving in its galleys, men 
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ind action who had been kept there because — cornerstones upon which our successful South Pacific 

lor campaign was carried out. 
r, the Navy began to accept Negro inductees Negro Marines served in many Pacific actions, in- 
tive service in June, 1942, and later began cluding the Marianas, Peleliu, and Iwo Jima, where the 
sion Negroes as officers. Negroes were also Americans had such a tough time establishing a beach 
tted to the Waves, Spars and Nurse Corps. head. The Eighth Ammunition Company, composed of 
\ucust, 1944, the Navy had begun to assign Ne- Negro Marines, played a leading part. It was their 
r general service aboard all classifications of duty to maintain a supply of ammunition and high 
shins. As their training explosives in the front lines, 
ressed, Negroes served come what may. They 
is coxswains, gunner’s carried on this work in 
mates, qQuarter-masters, That He May Stand broad daylight under a most 
eepers and — other deadly fire and then at night 
rated classifications. Ne- slept in their foxholes 
gyro sailors were assigned Aud uaw tls wnlbore ta laid estde among kegs of TNT or 
n artillery craft up to And he will take his place once more among alongside dumps of high 
10; of the craft’s person- Old friends and scenes of yesterday .. . his stride explosive shells. At night 
nel. By that time discrimi- No longer swift and free .. . though he is young they were exposed to the 
in mess and recrea- As men compute the years, yet he is old, most persistent shell and 
facilities had ceased. With all the eagerness, the glad surprise mortar fire faced by Ameri- 


In. the Coast Guard, Lost in grim knowledge which he leaves untold, 
And in stark memories that cloud his eyes. 
Let dawns descending a remembered hill, 
A rainbow’s curve, a mountain stream embossed 


Charles V. David, Jr., be- 
ume one of that unit’s out- 
standing heroes. David was 
another mess attendant 
serving aboard a Coast 








With icy gems sing in his heart until 

They wake the dreams he thought forever lost! 
Lord, let the galling chains drop from his soul 
cutter. This cutter That he may stand again unfettered, whole! this way: “I’ve been using 


cans in the entire Pacific. 
Their calm stoicism in the 
face of these perils was 
well expressed by a Ne- 
gro Marine Corporal when 
he excused his fearlessness 


—Inez Clark Thorson 1 TNT box for a pillow. 








(yl ‘ 

was assigned to rescue the 

men trom a torpedoed 

transport in the North At- 

lantic. During the assign- 

ment David did more than his share. Times un- 


counted he dived into heavy seas at freezing temper- 
atures to haul men to safety. When the rescue task 
was nearly finished, and total darkness had set 1n, 


David noticed one of the cutter’s officers on a life raft, 
completely exhausted. Although he himself was near 
to collapse from exhaustion, David went overboard 


again and hauled the officer back aboard ship. David 
died shortly after from pneumonia, exhaustion and ex- 
posure, the result of his tireless work in a rough, near- 





freezing gale as he played a leading part in the rescue 
or) men 

Ihe Seabees also had its full share of colored pa- 
trots. In the early days of American action in the 
South Pacific, Negro Seabee units worked under Japa- 
nese bombings to build airstrips and erect supply 
facilities. Sometimes they were the objects of direct 
bombings as they performed operations which would 
make possible the island-jumping which saved the 
lives of so many Americans. These units slaved furi- 


ously long hours every day, sometimes seven days a 


week, to install fueling docks, coastal defense gun 
mounts, piers, supply depots and jungle and mountain 
road 


hese colored Seabee battalions performed out- 
ng feats of construction too numerous to detail. 
ghting jungle heat and diseases, thev built for them- 


‘eves an immortal record by constituting one of the 





There’s nothing any softer 
around, and if a mortar 
hits anywhere near | figure 
the whole ammunition dump will blow up anyway, so 
that’s not being reckless.” He was entirely correct, of 
course, but it still takes a lot of the courage of sheer 
logic to use a box of TNT for a pillow when exposed 
to the most intense enemy fire ever poured on American 
troops by the Japanese. But then, the colored Marines 
were worthy of the Marine tradition. 


It is impossible to tell how many Negroes served 
in the Merchant Marine. Merchant Marine records 
do not contain information relative to race and color. 
Hfowever, it is detinitely known that Negroes served 
in every capacity, from master down to ordinary sea- 
man. That they did their full share may be judged 
from the fact that four Liberty ships were named for 
Negro merchant seamen who gave their lives in this 
branch of the service. Careful estimates indicate that 
of the total of 250,000 merchant seamen, 25,000 were 
Negroes. This proportion was about the proportion 
of the Negro population to the country’s total popula- 
tion. Although the exploits and experiences of indi- 
vidual ships in the Merchant Marine are still difficult 
to obtain, the reports that are available prove that the 
American Negro took his full part in this dangerous 
business. 

No account of Negro participation in the war would 
be complete without mentioning the work of the 
amphibian truck companies. Six Negro companies 
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of this type were attached to the Normandy invasion 
operation. These troops were engaged in an extremely 
hazardous service, that of transporting cargoes from 
ships to the invasion beach head. At night their work 
was complicated by the difficulty of locating the ships 
in the blackout which was maintained. Several amphi- 
bians were sunk by striking submerged objects in the 
darkness. One went down after hitting a mine. These 
units worked day and night to bring from ships the 
supplies necessary to convert the operation from a 
beach head to a full scale invasion of the Contifent. 
By June 26, these companies had unloaded 25 ships. 
When the severe storm of June 20-22 wrecked all of 
the docking facilities established at the beaches and 
halted the work of the port battalions unloading the 
supply ships docked there, the colored amphibians 
went into action and by working day and night offset 
what looked at first like a serious catastrophe. It is 
estimated that 94% of all supplies unloaded at Omaha 
Beach were unloaded by units of this kind. By May 
30, there were 16 amphibian truck companies in the 
European theatre, of which 10 were Negro with a per- 
sonnel of 1,730. One of these colored units, the 469th 
ferried men and supplies across the Rhine in the attack 
that carried the Americans to the Rhine’s east bank 
and thus killed Germany’s last hope. 

Although the armed services took many long steps 
toward ending racial discrimination during the war, 
these steps were not matched by corresponding changes 
in civilian sentiment. Despite their heroism and the 
devotion to country so amply proved by them, return- 
ing Negro servicemen are treated very coldly and some- 
times discourteously by all too many whites. Once out 
of uniform, they are still treated to the same discrimina- 
tion which they suffered before the war. Jefferson 
once said that the right to enjoy freedom and liberty 
demands the frequent shedding of blood. As one sur- 
veys the parts played by Negroes in every American 
war from the Revolution on down, one wonders how 
much more blood the American Negro must shed be- 
fore he can enjov the rights and dignity which demo- 
cracy calls for If he didn’t prove his case to bigots 
by his contributions to World War IT, then it looks like 
he is a hopeless victim of racial intolerance. 
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SEEKING THE LIGHT OF ETERNAL TRUTH 
By Liam Bropuy 


(Continued from page 77) 


memorial stones of the 


ages, unshaken in its massive 
proportions. Shall the two columns remain forever 
apart? Rather has it not already come to the point 


i 
where on either side may be discerned the beginni 
of the curve which, when carried up to completior 
shall make one perfect arch?” But the Founder 
Christianity had spoken of the Church as the pillar 
and ground of Truth, and whosoever sees a curve i: 
that pillar is deceived by a type of optical illusion no: 
unknown to architects and theologians. A triumpha 
arch of Papist and Protestant columns would be a ver 
insecure affair if only by reason. of the bizarre divers 
ties of the more recently fashioned Protestant colum: 
And who or what will supply the keystone for such a1 
arch? Perhaps the stone that the builders reject 

The New are assured, will lb 
neither Roman Catholicism, nor Calvinistic Methodisn 
but will be a nezw interpretation of eternal truths. He 
Who was the Way, the Truth and the Life interpreted 
eternal truths and gave power to his Church to cor 
tinue the task of interpretation through her dogmas 
It is not quite clear how the New Catholicism intends 


t 


to supplant truth by truth. 


Catholicism, we 


It is becoming increasingly clear to Protestants that 
in reality Roman Catholicism is the coming religi 
while it also remains clear that 
ing. 


Protestantism is pass 
Catholics cannot do any bargaining or appea 
on essentials. To attempt that would be to destroy th 
very essence of the remedy which Christianity « 
bring to the world. 


| 


And Catholics also realize t! 
there is immense potential Catholicism in the drive 1 
Church Unity. They 
potentiality, not by 
Modernists, ; 


ought help to actualize 
half way to meet 
but by throwing the light of Faith furt! 
along their paths that they may find their way hon 


coming the 





correspondence. 
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ver 
vers 


umn 


gmas 


tends 


Holy 


ision of the elevation of thirty-two cardinals 


Father’s address to the world on the 


luded a forceful condemnation of the cruel- 
ved in the mass deportation of populations. 
the worst of all the injustices of forced “re- 
‘is the handing over of Ukrainian and other 
itholic refugees to the power of the Soviet. 
‘exception of one or two metropolitan dailies, 
merican newspapers have carefully concealed 
ence and persecution that accompanies the “re- 
these Catholic people to the territories that 
theirs for centuries, but which are now 
viet domain. A campaign to call the atten- 
American Catholics to the plight of their 


ws in Europe has been vigorously inaugurated by 


ellency, the Most Rev. Ambrose Senyshyn, 


I}. M., and sheds light on conditions both in the 


upied areas and the displaced persons camps 
in Europe. 

policy in the former eastern Polish provinces 
to send into west Poland all who are Catholics 
Roman rite, and to force all Catholics of the 
| rite into the Orthodox Church under the head- 
the Moscow patriarch. Towards this latter ob- 
1 “Committee of Initiative for the Transference 
(ireek Catholic Church to Orthodoxy” has been 
irge of all relationships between the Catholic 
and the Soviet state. The activities of this 
e, which numbers only three apostate priests. 
ted by an atheist appointee of Moscow. Its 
to the clergy and people of Galicia was 
v nearly all of the three thousand Ukrainian 
priests and the three and a half million faith- 
he area. As a consequence, the Archbishop of 
is already died in prison, and the other bishops 
ia are imprisoned in Kiev. Hundreds of priests 
n shot or exiled into the central part of Russia 
1. The situation in that portion of Czecho- 
handed over to the Soviets is fraught with 
ng for the welfare of the Greek Catholic 
he Bishop of Munkachevo is held in strictest 
ment and over 70 parishes of his diocese have 

heen forcibly handed over to the Orthodox. 
inwillingness of those who are being held for 
tion” in Germany and Italy to return to a 
vhere they have only the choice of apostasy 
is easily understood. The brutality of the 





& 


so far has been somewhat palliated by hesita- 
the part of British and American authorities 
these war-sufferers, who include priests and 
to certain death. 

vitation “to return to Orthodoxy” issued by 


the Patriarch Alexis breathes hatred of the Holy Father 
and clearly manifests his role in the Soviet attempt to 
make the Orthodox Church a pawn in its westward 
march. 

* + * ” 

Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce, well-known in this country 
and abroad for her successful work as an editor, lec- 
turer and playwright, and since 1942 Representative 
from Connecticut in the United States Congress, was 
received into the Church last month. 


: s. & @ 


At the Carmelite Convent at Lisieux, France on 
February 24th Sister Genevieve, eldest sister of Saint 
Teresa of the Child Jesus—more familiarly known and 
loved as the Little Flower—observed the golden 
jubilee of her reception into the Carmelite Order. The 
prioress of the convent at Lisieux, Mother Agnes, is 
also a sister of the Little Flower. 

7. * * * 


Bitter disappointment and a sense of foreboding is 
felt among the people of the United States as a result 
of the display of ineptitude and lack of forceful leader- 
ship on the part of those directing the destinies of our 
country. Appeasement of Soviet Russia at any cost 
seems to be the order of the day. ‘The sad fact is,” 
savs Most Rev. A. J. Catholic Action 
News, “the statesmen of the western democracies are 
really cowards. Not once in any of their public utter- 
ances, or in their agreements bearing on peace, have 
It would 
seem that they are ashamed to speak and act like Chris- 


Muench, in 


they used the sacred word of love or charity. 


tians.” 
 —_— aa 

The Cistercian Order, which flourished in England 
and Scotland until it was suppressed in the general 
destruction of religious houses in 1559-60, is to be re- 
established in Scotland. A group of Irish monks from 
lipperary have undertaken a new foundation of the 
Cistercians of the Strict Observance (Trappists) on a 
large tract of land near Edinburgh. 

* * *x * 

Rev. Richard K. Burns, a native of Rochester, N. Y., 
and for some time professor of Moral Theology and 
Canon Law at St. Bernard’s Seminary, has been ap- 
pointed by the Holy Father as a secretary to the Sacred 
Congregation for the Oriental Church. Father Burns 
was ordained in Rome in 1937 and now returns there 
for important service. 

* * * * 


The remains of monasteries and convents have been 
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discovered in South Greenland by 


Herr Veboack, who 
excavating there for the National 


Herr Veboack worked 


and autumn in the Inlianhaab district 


has been Museum 


of Copenhagen all the summer 
where traces of a 
medieval church and graveyard were found in 1932. 
Working with great difficulty, he has excavated not 
only the ruins of religious houses, built of large granite 
boulders, but also skeletons and pieces of clothing. It 
is thought that the re- 


mains date from an early 


SINT % 


ire “especially white for the harvest.” 
‘As Catholics,” he “We 
organization on a wide scale, but no 1 
material will be suff 
unless there is the right spirit in our hearts. We : 
We need 5 
walk of life, not only among the clergy 
but the lait 
politics, in labor uw 

ind all other 


continued, need co 
tion and 
machinery, no resources 

sanctification more than organization. 
wm oevery 
also 


religious communities, among 


lines 





Scandinavian civilization 
when three or four thou 
sand went to 


cok my 


settlers 
the 
later dying out 


Greenland, 


* + * « 


In public 


which 


statements 
they issued in 
the ele- 
vated Cardinals from the 
United States and Can- 
ada_ voiced 


Rome, newly 


Pole and Fisher left 


their grati- 
tude for the honor con 
ferred on them by the 
Holy Father. Cardinal 
Spellman of New York 
and Cardinal McGuigan 


inevitable day. 


inhabitants rival Belgium 


of Toronto availed them- 
selves of the occasion to sla 
address a word of advice 
to those committed to 
their spiritual care. In 
his Cardinal 
that 
“there must be a right- 
about turn to God, a re- 


address, 


Spellman declared 


turn to faith, in penance 
and in prayer 

“The common welfare 
of our country and the 
world demands a substi- 
tution of understanding 
and cooperation in place 





Cardinal Newman on Ireland 


I look towards a land both old and young; old in its 
Christianity, young in the promise of its future: a nation 
which received grace before the Saxon came to Britain, 
and which has never quenched it: a Church which com- 
prehends in its history the rise and fall of Canterbury 
and York, which Augustine and Paulinus founded, and 
behind them. 
people which has had a long night, and will have an 
I am turning my eyes towards a hundred 
years to come, and I dimly see the island I am gazing 
on become the road of passage and union between two 
hemispheres, and the centre of the world. 
in populousness, France in 
vigor, and Spain in enthusiasm; and I see England 
taught by advancing years to exercise in its behalf the 
good sense which is her characteristic towards everyone 
The capital of that prosperous and hopeful land 
is situated in a beautiful bay and near a romantic region; 
and in it I see a flourishing University, which for a while 
had to struggle with fortune, but which when its first 
founders and servants were dead and gone, had successes 
far exceeding their anxieties. 
soil, the home of their fathers, and the fountain-head 
of their Christianity, students are flocking from East, 
West and South, from America and Australia and India, 
from Egypt and Asia Minor, with the ease and rapidity 
of a locomotion not yet discovered, and last, though not 
least, from England—all speaking one tongue, all own- 
ing one faith, all eager for one large true wisdom; and 
thence, when their stay is over, going back to carry 
peace to men of good will over all the earth. 


human activity. A w 
Catholic \ 
and a deepening o! 
supernatural 
called for to 

Church to meet the cl 
the 
war world.” 


ing of 


life 
enable 
lenge of new 
* * . * 
Memories of the 


anti-Catholic hig 
otry flamed up an¢ 


I contemplate a 
when 


graced the proud old city 
are resul 
rected by the announ 
ment from = Archbis! 
Cushing that the Ursu- 
line Sisters are prepar 
ing to return to the 
from which, 112. vears 
ago, their predecess 
were forced to flee by 1! 
violence of the bigots 
The first group of Ursu 


of Joston 
I see its 


Thither, as to a sacred 


line Sisters established a 
convent in Charlestown 
and some time _ later, 
the unreasoning 
hatred of the mobs who 
paraded under the ba: 
ner of the “Know Noth- 
ing” stalwarts. The 
result was the destru 


drew 








of the present fratricidal 
guerilla) warfare now 
decimating the human race 

“In America it is popular to measure our greatness 
in terms of liberties which we enjoy. We emphasize 
our God-given rights. But 
we must remember there are duties as well as rights, 
fulfill 
then either we must lose 
these rights and_ privileges, or their 
others.” 

Cardinal McGuigan, taking note of the Holy Father's 
selection of new Cardinals from Africa and China, 
urged Catholics of the United States and Canada to 
help send missionaries to these fields which, he said, 


and glory in our rights 
obligations as well as privileges. If we do not 
these duties and obligations, 


cause loss to 


tion at night of the 

convent by fire. Of this 
incident, the Boston Pilot says that forever memorable 
1s this—“that while anti-Catholic bigotry inspired this 
night of terror, it was Protestants who received the 
refugee nuns and children into their homes. And they 
did this at the literal risk of life itself.” 


* * * * 


The Sacred Congregation of Rites has decreed the 
beatification of Venerable Marie Therese de Soubirav, 


foundress of the Institute of Marie Auxiliatrice in 


Member of a noble family, Mother Marie 
was related to St. Louis, King of France. 


Paris. 











»<] € 
bit 
ice in 


e Feast of the Con 
m of Saint Paul, Janu- 
5, after a retreat given 
Andrew, S. A , two of 
ces were professed and 
ts received the habit of 
ition at Saint Joseph’s 
ranac Lake, N. Y. A 
SS preceded the profes- 

with the Father Gen 
Father Bonaventure 
| Father John Marie, 

re deacon and subdeacon 
m ceremony consists 
the pledging of fidelity 
us vows of poverty, 
obedience in accordance 
Kule of Saint Francis and 
tions of the Atonement 
e lav brothers professed 
ted two vears of training 
ate, where they learned 
] 


les of the religious life 


ustoms of our Society 
Father Ga 
\ The two newly pro- 


vu dance of 
ers are Brother Patrick, 
rmerly known as James 
New York, and Brother 
S. A., who was Fran- 





Father Colman Gallacher, S. A. 








cis Bursis, of Jersey Citv, N. J 
The latter is Father John Marie’s 
brother 
The tive novices who received the 
habit at the ceremonies which fol- 
lowed are 


merly \W 


sachusetts ; 


Brother Joachim, for- 
iter Flynn, of Lynn, Mas- 
Brother Jordan, Joseph 
esposito, of Jersey City, N. J.; 
Brother Gerard, Howard Hull, of 
| Roger, lugene 
\McEneany, also of Brooklvn; and 
Brother Lawrence, formerly Leon- 
idas Lecomte, of the Bronx 
whose 


Saint Paul, on feastday 


these Atonement friars were ad 
vanced in the religious life, gloried 
that his apostolic efforts were sup 
lemented by the labor of his hands 
In carrving the message of Chris 
» the ends ot the earth, he con- 
nued his trade as a tentmaker, and 





hus was er a burden on ot 
his new converts, slaves and poor 
freemen for the most part This 


regard for toil has been emulated 
inee in the Church through the ac 


Wwitles of religious communities, in 


which clerics and laymen alike have 
i share Ivancing the Kingdom 
aft Gor th Phough the Gravy 


moor community has been blessed 
with an excellent number of recruits 
for the bt therhood, like all other 
congregations it requires a steady 
stream of vocations to carry on and 
expand its work Young men who 
feel that God wishes them to fol 


low Hi in the life of the cloister, 
but who do not wish to be priests, 
are asked to correspond with Father 


S. A., at Gravmoor, who 





will supply them with all necessary 
information about the requirements 


Liniission to our congregation, 


Climaxing their vears of pre- 
paration for the work of the priest- 
hood, our seven new fathers found 
their first 
Solemn Masses well worth all their 


the unbounded jov” of 


sacrifices. No less happy were the 


parents, brothers and _ sisters of 


each of the new priests, as they saw 


standing at the altar of God one of 


their own flesh and blood, one who 
would never forget to intercede for 
them in the divine Mysteries. To 
the fathers and brothers of the So- 


ciety of the Atonement who were 
» take part in these first 
Solemn Masses, the new priests ap- 
peared as 


further instruments in 


bringing to pass the vision of the 
Father Founder, who hoped for the 
day when the Societv of the Atone- 


ment would take its place among 





Father Leon Kotsko, S. A. 
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Father Alexander Beaton, §. « 


the most vigorous of the religious 
communities engaged in the work of 
extending Christ’s kingdom on 
earth. 

Father Colman Gallacher, S. A., 
first Graymoor priest of Scottish 
birth, celebrated his first Solemn 
Mass at the Church of Our 
of Perpetual Help in 
the 
He was assisted at the altar by the 
Very 
Cc. SS 


Lady 
srooklyn, on 
his ordination 


day following 


Rev. Keegan, 


John Joseph 
R., Rector of the church, as 


Father Roger Matzerath, S. A. 


UNUM 


irchpriest. Kev. Edward J. Well 


Saint Agnes’ Church, 


pastor ot 
Greenport, Long Island, was dleacon 


ind 


Morgan Kelley, of 


Rev 
Family Chit . Brooklyn, 
subdeacon 

was master of ceremonl 

glory of the Catholic 
by the 


\lovsius 


mon on. the 
priesthood was preached 
Very Father 
Vicar-General, S. A 


Reverend 


Father Colman’s work 
g the Guild of Saint 
represent 
Butt 
attended th 


Guild) from 


as well as 


a gre 


Father Ralph Thomas, S. A. 


the New York, 
delphia units. 
ary 1/7, 


srooklyn and Phila- 
Qn Sunday, Febru- 
Father Colman celebrated a 
Mass at the Cathedral of 
Peter Paul in Phila- 
delphia, and on February 19 of- 
fered the Holy Sacrifice in Saint 
Francis’ Chapel, at the Motherhouse 
tf the 


Solemn 


Saints and 


Society at Graymoor On 
this latter occasion he was assisted 
by the Father Guardian 

dunatus, S. A,, 


students all 


and Father 
and the friars and 
received his priestly 
blessing. 

Father Leon Kotsko, S. A., of- 
fered his first Solemn Mass at Saint 
Stamslaus Church, Hazleton, Penn- 


svlvamia, on February 10. Father 
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Father Pius Keating, S. A. 


Phomas Monohan, pastor otf 


\lovsius’ Church, Wilkes-DBai ma 
who first encouraged Father I. a 
priestly vocation, was archy | 
(ther ministers of the Mass . 
lather Bartholomew, S. A., deacor ye 
and Rey Mr. Justin) Furn mye 
M.S. SS. T., of Silver Sprit ie 
Maryland, subdeacon. Rev. Star an 
laus T. Gorak, of Saint Cu 
gunda’s Church, McAdoo, Pent 
vania, preached an eloquent sern ; 
on the sacrifices attendant on 
* 
Soi 
kk 
\ 
‘ 


Father Kenneth Dougherty, S. A. 
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. tion. In the evening 
fficiated at Benedic- 

Blessed Sacrament at 

Sais briel’s Church, in the 

which he received his 

On the fol- 
rning, the sisters and 

Saint Gabriel’s parochial 

chools attended a special 

Sslemn Mass held in this church. 
her eon was celebrant of the 
Very Rev. Dennis J. 

ne tor of Saint Gabriel’s and 
Hazleton, was archpriest; 
artholomew, S. A., deacon ; 


education. 


Father Dunstan, S. A., sub- 
In inviting the sisters, 


ils and other members of the 
rish to come to the altar rail to 
eive Father Leon’s _ blessing, 
1 Kane bid other generous 
Father Leon’s 
teps. Present in the sanctuary 
this Mass was the Rev. Andrew 
ky, pastor of Saint Michael’s 
krainian Catholic Church, Hazle- 
a close friend of Father Leon’s. 


is to follow in 


2 ither Leon was the first of the 
. ewly ordained fathers to return to 
a raymoor to offer a Solemn Mass 


a ir the friars, sisters and students 


~ the preparatory seminary. This 
* Mass was offered in Saint John’s 
i urch, with the Father Guardian 
ve Father Paulinus, S. A., assist- 


nd Father Aedan, S. A., master 
eremonies, on February 13. 
Saint Ehizabeth’s Church, Ozone 
Long Island, was the scene 
Father Roger’s first Solemn 
Mass, also on February 10. The 
Kt. Rev. Gustave E. Baer, pastor of 
-lizabeth’s, Father 
ger as archpriest. Father Alan, 
\., and Father Boniface, S. A.., 
the deacon and = subdeacon. 
he sermon was preached by Father 
niel, S. A 
lhe first Mass of Father Kenneth 
therty, S. Al, was celebrated at 
irch of Saint John Chrysos- 
the Bronx. Rev. Francis E. 
ney, pastor, was arch- 
Father Maurice Grajewski, 


. ; ; i 
’ F. M., of Burlington, Wiscon- 


s 


assisted 











mm; and Father Thomas, 

» A. subdeacon. Father Francis 

Connell, C. SS. R., S. T. D., of 

4. ‘theological faculty of the Catho- 


ye 
uw 





Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


; St. Anthony: Sr. M. C., Pa., $1: J. C., Mass., $5; Miss C. B., N. Y., 
$12; Anon., P. Q., Can., $1; C. R. S., Ind, $5; L. C., N. Y., $5; Anon., 
Annuitant, $461.28. Total, $4,596.85 


Sacred Heart: Miss C. B., N. Y., $10; Capt. W. M., Ill, 50c; C. M., 


N. Y., $5. $3,925.15 
St. Francis of Assisi: F. B., N. Y., $l. Total, $3,729.30. 
St. Joseph: Mrs. R. K., N. Y., $1. Total, $3,196.47. 
St. Jude: Mrs. S. B., Cal, $1; Mrs. A. O., Cal., $1 Total, $3,065.25 
St. Ann: A. M. R., Pa. $5; Mrs. G. P., Mont., $2. Total, $3,055.62. 


St. Francis Xavier: Friends in Waterbury, Conn., $2; S. D., Minn., 
$1. Total, $2,699.50, 

Our Lady of Lourdes: Mrs. A. C., N. Y., $12.50; Mrs. G. D., Minn., 
$1; Mrs. H. DeF., N. Y., $5 Total, ,$1,845.05. 


St. Christopher: Miss R. M., N. Y., $1; Mrs. M. M., N. ¥,, $2. 
$1,818.05. 


Little Flower: 
Total, $1,696.85 

St. Rita: Mrs. C. J., N. Y., $2. Total, $1,360.00. 

St. Matthias: Stamp Bureau, $1.50. Total, $1,253.44. 

Our Lady of the Atonement: Mrs. C. M. T., Canada, $5; Mrs. P., 
Mont., $1.70; Mrs. J. McP., N. J., $1; C. A. L., N. Y¥., $5. Total, $1,202.59. 

Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: Mrs. H., N. Y., $5; Anon, 


Miss C. B., N. Y., $9; Anon., $1; M. G. B., N. Y., $1. 


N. Y., $2. Total, $620.70 

Infant of Prague: Mrs. F. S., Mont., $2; F. B., N. Y., $1. Total, 
$539.95. 

Blessed Sacrament: Mrs. FE. A. McC., N. Y., $3. Total, $493.83. 


Precious Blood: Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1. Total, $485.70. 

St. Patrick: T. W., N. Y., $1. Total, $402.13. 

St. Margaret Mary: R. A. V., Cal., $1. Total, $286.55. 

Mother Lurana, S. A.: Mrs. F. S., Mont., $1. Total, $101.15 

Brother Anthony: T. A. M., N. Y., $1. Total, $90.60. 

St. Gerard Majella: H. M., N. Y., $1. Total, $53.18. 

St. Bridget of Ireland: T. W., N. Y., $1. Total, $61.20. 

St. Mary Magdalene: G. F. M., N. Y., $50. Total, $51.00. 

Five Holy Wounds: Miss E. McC., Pa., $25. Total, $50.00. 

Pius XI: M. W., Nev., $5. Total, $46.60. 

Catherine Tekakwitha: A. F., N. Y., $1. Total, $39.75. 

Rev. Fr. Paul, S. A.: Mrs. F. S., Mont., $1; Mrs. F. T., Ohio, $1. 
Total, $2.00 


All Saints: Mrs. S. K. N. Y., $1. Total, $1.00. 











pastor of Saint Joseph’s Church, 
North Sydney, was the preacher at 
Father Alexander’s Mass. A recep- 
tion and luncheon was held in the 
parish hall for both new priests and 
was attended by all the parishioners. 

Father Pius, S. 


lic University preached on the 
priesthood as the continuation of 
the work of Christ in the world. 
On Sunday, February 17, Father 
Ralph Thomas, S. A., and Father 
Alexander Beaton, S. A., both of 
fered their first holy Masses in their 


bovhood church, Our Lady of first Solemn Mass in Saint Vin- 
Lourdes, Lourdes, Nova Scotia. cent’s Church, the parish of his 
Father Charles MacDonald was boyhood, Plymouth, Pennsylvania, 
archpriest at both Masses. At on Septuagesima Sunday. A stirr- 


Father Ralph's Mass, Rev. J. E. 
MacDonald, of St. Francis Xavier 
Antigonish, preached 
Rev. J. Adrian Butts, 


instituting the 
thereby continuing 
demptive mission 


University, 
the sermon. 


A., offered his 


ing sermon on Christ’s purpose in 
priesthood and 
His own re- 
on earth was 
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Agnellus, S. A 
pastor of Saint Vincent’s, Rev 
| \ Hopkins, was 
Father Alan, S. A.,, 
Sebastian, » A., 


and ~~ Richard 


hed by Father 
irch 
ind 
were as 
munisters, 
n i theological student of the 
Altoona of 
ceremor 
Father 

All 
New 


reside 


Was miaste! 
following 


Solemn 


hoe csc, 
ies. On the Sun 
Pius offered a 
Church, Eas 


where 


da 

Mass at Souls’ 
Jersey, 

parents now 

Though intercession for 

own parents and families was upper 

the ot 


they 


new 
Holy 


Mysteries for the first time, we 


most in minds our 


fathers as offered the 
can 
assure our LAMP readers that these 
never be forgetful of 


priests will 


the interest and help shown them 
| the 


qaavs on 
benefactors. ur 


during their seminary 
of all 


priests, 


part our 


new in turn, ask a continua 


tion ot pravers that God may bless 


and sanctify their priestly ministry 


All ot 


for 


them will studies 


to 


return to 
months as 
the 


worthy 


several vet, per 


fect themselves in knowledye 


requisite for a servant of 


Jesus Christ in His priesthood 


We are very happy to announce 
the completion of two Burses which 
many of our kind benefact: 


so charitably built up by their con 


Ts have 


OMNES UNUM SINT 


The Postulants and Novices before the ceremony at historic Rossinver. 


lod of 


honor 


time 
of All 
of 


tributions over a pet 


is dedicated in 
Wl the other 
Paul, S. A., 


Founder 


memory 


beloved 


in 
our 
lather 


Ve ll 


are most vratetul to all who 


establishing these and 
Burses for the 
our students at 


We 


nd friends who are helping 


poor 


I 
grateful too to 


by 


Wavmoor are 


1 
the ki 


their pravers and alms those burses 


still in process as listed on page 85, 


nd we pray that God will 


them His choicest blessings 


The Novices, Postulants and Professed Sisters with Monsignor Fitzpatrick 


at Rossinver. 


er 


(sravmoor 


our 
of space compelled us to 
Dre id 


we 


generosity 


I-qually praiseworthy and 


the thanks and prayers 
lriars are those 
the 


genet 


uuls who assist us in sup] 


Fund. | 


omit 


Students’ Bread 


last month, 


this 


Fund report 


ombine it with mont! 


below 


Miss FE. K., Mass 
A. A., M. Y., $2: 
. $500.00; M. O'B.. M 
: > E. W., N.Y 
G., Ohio, $:! 
*, Conn., $ 


Mrs S 


] S135.00 


Mont., $1; 
Mrs. M. I N. ¥ 
Cal., $1; Mrs. M. 
lr. W., Ohio, $100.00; 
Sl; A. M., N. Y., $1; ! 
rs. L. DeR., $1; Mrs | 
ae a R : 


Mrs 


fe ae ion 
Miss C, N. J, MN 
N. Y., $3; Mrs. A. R. P., ¢ 
(Continued on page 90) 
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$2; 
ind Family, N. J., 

$5 

ae 


> 


ot our students by their offerings : 











hy the Light of the Lamp 


By Bede Macbachen, 8A. 
Kk 


"Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.” Psalm 118, 2. 


\ people maintain that the 





Church is opposed to love, 
women, and the worst 
marriage. Saint Paul is 
it the bottom of all this. 

—V. J., Conn. 

are more silly notions in 
about what the Church 
es than there are heads to 


For the 


nature of 
it it? answered here. 
to Fr. Bede, S. 


Peekskill, N. Y. 





m. This is not a new 


convenience 
readers, questions of a general 
interest 
Address inquiries 
A., The Lamp, 


Saint Paul tells us simply that 
virginity is more perfect than the 


of our . 
state of wedlock. 


He exhorts his 

hearers to follow this more per- 
to all, are fect way according to the grace of 
God. How else would members 
of the faithful know of the coun- 
sels of they 


In other 


perfection unless 
heard them expounded ? 








er. It runs in and out of his- 
One of the things that 


a polluted stream. 


keep the Church healthy is the prevalence of infectious 
germs in the atmosphere of the world in which she is 


seem unbelievable to many Catholics that any- 

uld assert that the Church holds these views on 

ve, women, and marriage. But so it is; and not only 
re things of this kind asserted, but they are “ 


m Scripture. 


proved’ 
Revelation does come in handy once 
i while even for the cynic. 
he argument from history runs like this: celibacy 
he clergy has always been a strong point with the 
Church; young men and youthful maidens have 
ever been exhorted to flee the world and hie to a con- 
t or a cave; the literatures of Catholic countries 
never gave full expression to man’s yearning for love; 
he Church’s theology and the philosophy taught in her 
s have distorted the genuine meaning of human 
ve and marriage really did not attain their full 
ture, that is, they did not become free and blossom, 
mtil Europe had shaken off the unbearable yoke of the 
‘ype, and so the conclusion to be drawn is that the 
has always stunted mankind’s highest aspira- 
ns and noblest instincts. Now that the Renaissance 
{ the Reformation have had their day, the western 


\ enjovs free love, free marriage, and freedom 
m an outmoded chastity. 
ehbacy of the clergy does not mean that the Church 
> opposed to marriage. Anyone who is slightly ac 
uaintel with the facts knows that Marriage is a Sacra- 
ment. that is, a channel of grace instituted by Christ. 
He knows, too, that the Church in our own and in 


ther age of license has been the champion of 

itriage contract because it is a divine institution. 

ke the latest evidence of the Church’s defence and 

ire of women, read the two splendid pronouncements 

Pope Pius XII. Nowhere in the world is the true 

‘ull meaning of love defined and explained more 

pertectly than in Catholic schools and in Catholic pul- 
ll over the world. 


places in Saint Paul’s Letters you 
will find instructions for wives and 
for husbands. One of the weaknesses to which the 
human mind is most prone is that of making one truth 
equivalent to the whole truth, and the bad piece ot 
reasoning about St. Paul’s eulogy of 
instance of that kind of deformity. 
+ * ~ & 


virginity is an 


What is to be said about the fact that some Catho- 

lics indulge in the practice of “touching wood”? 
—A. McN., New York. 

When one gives thought to the innumerable sins that 
are committed daily, to the indifference towards God's 
most holy Law of Love, to the sorry plight of count- 
less souls that are adrift and without rudder in a sea of 
unbelief, “touching wood”, on the face of it, looks like 
a very small splinter. However, that is not the light in 
which it is to be judged. For those of our readers who 
are not acquainted with this very common. practice, 
“touching wood” consists of putting the hand on a 
piece of wood when a speaker remarks upon the good 
fortune of himself or another; this gesture is supposed 
to withstand the hand of misfortune. 

As a matter of fact, this practice is not only silly, 
likely that 
most people who act in this way do so out of ignorance 


but decidedly evil. However, it is vers 
and without intending to attribute power to wood as 
they would to God. Like other forms of superstition, 
“touching wood” is contrary to Faith because it assigns 
to a material thing an efficacy that belongs to God alone. 
It is altogether unworthy of God and of our holy reli- 
gion, and every means should be used to persuade 
people to abandon such a superstitious practice. 

It might be well to note in passing that non-Catholics 


often refer to some Catholic practices as “supersti- 
This attitude should make us all the more firm 
in our attitude towards real superstitions, an offense 
If those wHo use ap- 
proved devotions also make use of silly conventional- 


tious”, 
against the first commandment. 


ities, there is a danger that our non-Catholic brethren 


may rush to strange conclusions about our faith. 
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A Historic Town in Ineland 


EW, if any, of the country 

towns of Eire possess the reli- 

gious and historic associations 
of Drogheda, in the County Louth. 
Situated at the mouth of the lovely 
and historic Boyne, Drogheda fig- 
ured prominently in every period of 
Irish history, suffering 
from Danes, Normans 
Cromwell, who 
the inhabitants 
town’s ancient 
Dominican Friaries. There still 
the ruins of St. Mary’s 
Church and Magdalen’s steeple and 
portions of the walls, for 
Drogheda was strongly fortified. 
St. Lawrence Gate, on the north, 
and West Gate, on the south, still 
remain, the former a perfect speci- 
men of its kind, and West Gate, 
once known as Butter Gate, for but- 
ter tolls were paid there, a picture- 
sque ruin The Viaduct, 
constructed in 1855, is a fine ex- 
ample of girder work of three spans, 
the centre reaching a height of 250 
feet. St. Mary’s stone bridge spans 
the river nearer the town, once a 
busy trading port and still renowned 
for corn, flax and brewing. The 
17th century wooden houses once 


invasion 
and later 
massacre 
the 
and 


came to 
and shatter 
Augustinian 


exists 


town 


soyne 


gave Drogheda a continental appear- 
ance, no longer evident since their 
replacement by structures, 
Blessed Oliver described Drogheda 
as, in his day: “the most wealthy 
and noble city of my diocese, next 
to Dublin, the best in Ireland 

well supplied with corn, flesh and 
fish; the country round inhabited by 
orthodox noblemen and gentlemen 
and in the city are rich merchants 
and respectable artisans.” 

All the year round, but especially 
at Whitsuntide, when the anniver- 
sary of the beatification of Oliver 
Plunket is celebrated, Drogheda is 
a place of pilgrimage where many 
(sometimes to the number of 16,- 


stone 


By Gladys V. Towers 
1k 





Editor's Note: 

The for Beatification of 
Blessed Oliver Plunkett is dear to 
This 
sketch by Gladys Towers, in a re- 
cent number of The Irish Monthly, 
has for its theme the historic town 
of Drogheda where, in St. Peter’s 
Church, is enshrined the head of 
the martyred Archbishop. 


cause 


Irish hearts the world over. 











000) come to pray before his shrine 
in the beautiful church of St. Peter, 
erected by the late Mgr. Murphy, 
completed by Mgr. Segrave with 
remarkable taste, and consecrated 
by Cardinal Logue on the 29th of 
June, 1914. 
windows form wheels of light which 
display the splendid and tasteful ap- 
pointments of the most 
dignified parish churches in Eire. 
At Saint the 
severed head of the saintly martyr- 
bishop, Blessed Oliver Plunket. 
Although 300 years have passed 


Three great rose 


one of 


Peter’s is enshrined 


since his death the martyr’s head is 
rhe left 
side has been marred by fire and the 


in perfect preservation. 


neck by the rope, but the relic re- 


mains attractive by an arresting 


expression of holiness. The late Car- 
dinal Moran could testify to a sweet 
aromatic fragrance when viewing 


the relic. A facsimile copy of a 
letter written by Blessed Oliver to 
the General of the Jesuits and dated 
14th of June, 1654, hangs beside the 
shrine. 

Kneeling in prayerful meditation 
before the martyr’s relics it is well 
to recall that martyrdom is often a 
reward for correspondence with 
that Blessed Oliver 
brought to the task of governing the 
Irish Church more than 
years of earnest preparation. 

Oliver Plunket was the son of 
John Plunket and Thomasina Dillon, 
his wife, and was born at Lough- 


grace, and 


twenty 


crew, near Oldcastle, in the (¢ 
Meath, Destined for the priesth 
from earliest years, he was educated 
at St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, whici 
occupied a site in the vicinity of 
Capel Street and possessed the large 
oaken statue of Our Lady, miracu 
lously discovered at the close of the 
18th century, which at present « 
cupies the place of honor over the 
Lady Altar in the Carmelite Church, 
Whitefriar Street, Dublin. 
before this statue 
have obtained many graces 
from Our Lady, not the least a h 
and heroic death. 

Dr. Plunket, 
Abbot of St. Mary’s, was a neat 
the martyr and unde: 
his care the youthful Oliver ma 
When the 


convened 


Praying 
Blessed Olive 


must 


who was the first 


relative of 


progress in learning. 
Irish Parliament was 
Kilkenny in 1642 Oliver accon 
panied Dr. Plunket (then Superi 
General of the Cistercian Congrega 
tion in Ireland) who was obliged t 
attend; and there Oliver 
Oratorian Father, Peter 
papal agent whom he 


met the 
Scaram}) 
accompanie 
to Rome to study for the priesthoo 

It is now 300 years since this 
Irish lad of fifteen years embarked 
from the quay at Waterford and at 
rived in the Holy City in 1645. He 
attended the Irish College, then con 
ducted by the Jesuit Fathers, and 
was ready for ordination in 1654 
Having obtained a degree as doctor 
of theology, Oliver’s abilities were 
such that in 1657 he was appointed 
professor in the College of Propa 
ganda Fide, where he remained unt! 
chosen by Pope Clement IX as 
Archbishop of Armagh and Primate 
of Ireland. 

The future was. well 
aware of the conditions in his native 
land, where Mass was celebrated 0: 


sishop 


rocks or in caverns, and five pounds 
was the price of a priest’s head. The 
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ved conditions during 
{ Charles I and wherever 
ration of Kilkenny held 
followed by relentless 
under Cromwell, when 
were forced to hide or 
intry and the laity were 
home and possessions. 
nber of priests was 
inuch assistance was 
An attempt 
t clergy ordained per- 
sufficient prepara- 
the Penal Laws; 


ligious 


on of parishes to the 

secular clergy ; supply 

ge of bishops, and 

¢ the efforts made 

wedge between Irish 

ind the Holy See were 

ew of the tasks which 
new Primate. 

ld, windy Monday in 
1660, the boat which 
tween Holyhead and 
rrived at Ringsend, then 
mity of a narrow neck 

ling out to sea. A re- 


1 probably 


well-dis- 
passenger was met on 
by James McKenna, who 
™® moment became the 

ant  £ Oliver Plun- 


ton th 


ie tide receded the 
nd his servant were 
cross the strand to 
Hill near Trinity Col- 
ny through Dame Street, 
gh road outside the city 
Castle Street, Fishamble 
Christ Church Place, and 
1 turning right through 
in’s Lane into Cork 
ive eventually at the 
sir Nicholas Plunket who 
somewhere behind Ormond 
(Juays. 
hop Plunket commenced 
with extraordinary zeal, 
peril of his life through- 
ese. He ordained suit- 


lates for the priesthood ; 
! 


ed more than 50,000 persons 


, and established under 
the Jesuits a college 
Augustinian Church in 
w stands. He thereby 
If to beggary, for his 


income was only £60 a year, out of 
which £20 was spent in necessary 
correspondence with the Holy See. 
Hampered by Penal Laws, political 
unrest and a famine which claimed 
500 Catholics, who would not eat at 
the price of the Faith, the holy 
bishop pursued his arduous way. He 





lived in a thatched hut, travelled in 
all weathers and diligently attended 
to a correspondence which today 
forms a valuable history of the 
times and reveals the saintly char- 
acter of the writer. He says: “When 
we lie down to rest through the 
openings of the roof we can see the 
stars, and when it rains we are re- 
freshed even at the head of the bed 
by each successive shower; but we 
chose rather to die of hunger and 
cold than to abandon our flocks, 
since it would be shameful for those 
spiritual soldiers who were trained 
in Rome to become mercenaries.” 
The daily life of such a priest was 
a fitting preparation for the death, 
which a saintly Polish priest fore- 
told would be his: ‘‘My Lord,” he 
said, “you are going to shed your 


blood for the Catholic Faith.” With 
characteristic humility Oliver re- 
plied: “Il am unworthy of such a 
favor; nevertheless, aid me with 
your prayers that thus my desire 
may be fulfilled.” 
When Titus Oates pretended to 
discover a plot to massacre the Prot- 
estants, two apostate priests re- 
venged themselves by declaring 
Oliver Plunket a conspirator. He 
was arrested in Dublin; tried at 
Dundalk where even a Protes- 
ta 


t jury would not convict him; 
and then transferred to New- 
gate Prison, London. Sentenced 
to be hanged, drawn and quar- 
tered, the holy bishop was car- 
riel on a hurdle to Tyburn gal- 
lows along what is now known 
as Oxford Street. A tablet marks 
the place of martyrdom, and the 
Adorers of the Sacred Heart 
commemorate his memory at Ty- 
burn Convent close by. 
Mounting the scaffold Oliver 
Plunket could see below the fire, 
cauldron, axe and quartering 
block ; military guards and a con- 
course of people assembled for 
the last blessing of a martyr 
bishop. A Benedictine Father, 
Dom Maurus Corker, a fellow 
prisoner writes of Oliver: “There 
appeared in his actions and in his 
something so di- 
vinely elevated; such a composed 


countenance 


mixture of cheerfulness, constancy, 
love, sweetness and candour, as 
manifestly denoted that the Di- 
vine goodness has made him fit 
for a victim and destined him for 
Heaven. There appeared in him 
something more than human; the 
most savage and hardhearted were 
mollifiel; many Protestants wished 
their souls in the same state as his; 
all believed him innocent and he 
made Catholics, even the most 
timorous, in love with death.” For- 
giving judges and betrayers and 
commending himself to the Blessed 
Virgin and the angels, Oliver Plun- 
ket on the 11th of July, 1681, gave 
back his soul to God and his body 
to the care of Dom Maurus Corker, 
who brought his relics to the Bene- 
dictine Abbey of Hildesheim, Prus- 
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News of the final approbation of 
the Sisters of the 
part the Holy 
at Graymoor on February 12 
pontifical 


Sisters 


Atonement on the 


of See received 


his 


the 


Was 
approbation — places 


among the religious insti 
rules and labors have 
of the Holy 

denotes ap- 


proval on the part of the Pope of 


whose 
full 
father 


tutes 
the sanction 


himself It 


the work already accomplished by 
the sisters and benevolent encour- 
agement for their future expansion. 
The information 
the kind 
Nicola Cardinal 
Penitentiary of the 
Church, and Cardinal Protector of 
the the Atonement. At 
(sraymoor the news was jovfully re- 
ceived and marked by 


recely ed 
His 


Canali, 


Was 
through otlices of 
I-minence, 
(grand koman 
Sisters of 
the chanting 
a solemn Te Deum in the con 
vent chapel 


* * * * 


From the fair hills of Eire comes 
i belated but none the less interest 
ing report of the reception and pro 
fession of a group of voung ladies 
early in December last at the con- 
the of the Atone 
at historic Rossinver in County 
Leitrim 
With Very Rev 
Fitzpatrick, V. G., 
presiding at 
by Father 
nd Father 


vent of Sisters 


ment 


Monsignor 
Manorhamilton, 
the ceremonies, assisted 
Augustine Walsh, S. A., 

\lan Mohan, S. A., 
profession of the of 
poverty, chastity and obedience, was 
Sister Molaise, S. A., and 
Phelim, S. A. Immediately 
afterwards the holy habit was con- 
ferred on five postulants, 


Christina 


+ t 
is 
Hh 


vows 


made by 


3 


ster 


namely : 


Boylan, of Carrickma- 
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A HISTORIC TOWN IN 
IRELAND 

prece lina 

Abbot { 

Gasquet 


Downside 


ntiinued tr 


yu 


"oct 
where he was naer 


he direction of Cardinal 
the body was brought to 


Abbev, 


within a 


Somerset, where 1 


beautiful shrine; 
martvr’s head and forearms were 


sent to Rome and placed in the 


Dominican Convent of St. Sabin’s 
When Catherine Plunket, 


to found a 


i relative 
ot Blessed Oliver, came 
mud 
LBovne, the 


Convent in two 
the 


martyr’s head was placed in her 


Dominican 


cabins beside river 
care and remained for 200 vears in 
this convent, now a handsome struc- 
ture beside St. Lawrence Gate 
On the 25th of June, 1921, it was 
placed in the Blessed Oliver Plunket 
Memorial Chapel of St 


| Jrogheda. 


Peter’s in 


Before leaving the neighborhood 
of Drogheda it is interesting to see 
those places once visited by the mar- 
tyr at where he 
Castlebellingham’s rock 
where he said Mass; Ballvbrack, the 
scene of his ordination ceremonies; 
Termonteckin, where he was forced 


Brownstown 


resided ; 


to hide; Clogherhead, where there 
is a rock from which he preached. 

rhere many convents and 
churches in Drogheda itself, which 


t 
| 


are 


form a necklace of s, of which 


The Aug- 


enshrining 


jewe 
St. Peter's is the pendant 
ustinian Church, 


well 


the 
of Our Lady of 
the 

unique 


known picture 
Good 
Church 


Counsel ; Franciscan 
with a 
attords 


gallery ; 


approach 
which a fine view from its 
Lourdes Hospital, the head- 
quarters of the Medical Mission 
aries of Mary, recently founded for 
the African mission field; and a few 


miles from the town, the Cistercian 





cross, Sister Mary 
of 


C on- 


Monaghan, 
Fidelma; Mary 
Drumshanbo, 


Teresa Flynn, 
Sister 
seline; Teresa Meehan, of Latoome, 
Kiltyelogher, Sister Laserian; Mary 
Cullen, ot 


Leitrim, 


Mary 
Mel; Rose Ann Saunders, of Drum- 
shanbo, Sister Honora 


Glenfarne, Sister 


SINT 


of New Mellifont, 
to the ruins of Mellifont 
on the site of the first Cister 
1142 


lrappist monks now live the 


1 
lose 


uundation in Eire in 
of prayer and penance in a n 
terv where they cultivate over 
icTes 


lo 
ition a league of prayer has beet 


obtain Blessed Oliver’s cat 


established and pilgrimages o1 
ized, bringing on one occasion n 
than 16,000 pilgrims to Drogh« 
There are recorded many favors 
tained through the martyr’s inte 


cession; and with good 


reaso! 


inspires confidence, for he tells 


himselt 


to suffer, I desire 


lead the way to others . 


countrymen 
. and w 
by my example teach them, with 1! 
grace of God, not to fear death 
have considered that Christ, thr 
His 


me to 


Passion merited f 
without 


fears and 
be fear.” 
Oliver's life is the pattern of a goo 
life; his death shows us how ¢ 
dently and courageously to die 


Being the first of my 


Blessed 





DO YOU KNOW 
SAINT FRANCIS? 


The Little Poor Man of Assisi 
has a message for everyone in the 
world today. His times were not 
His example has 
made it easier for millions of souls 
to follow Christ. 
to know more about Saint Francis 
should read: 


Tale of a 
Troubadour 


A popular sketch of a beloved 
Saint by 


unlike our own. 


Those who want 


Father Samuel Cummings, S. A. 
Price: TEN CENTS 
Order Your Copy Today from 


THE GRAYMOOR PRESS 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
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“ it the two of them, 
those half-ripe ber- 
been when I’ve told them 
‘ vain to stay away from 
more my ¢ ' Mattie Gray’s voice 
heda was erm as she stood by the kitchen 
\ vatching two small figures 
inter- : r berry patch. 
er, Mary, kept on with 
ls c 
[ my It's because they know it pro- 
re t es you,” she said — placidly. 
wi wre always chasing them.” 
ht \ ud think their parents 
th. | vould have time to look after them. 
roug! were taught to respect other 
perty. It’s getting very 
y. Nothing is safe any 
gO re.’ Mattie rapped sharply on 
cont window 
P lhe two figures straightened up 
larted out of the patch, laugh- 


ind not one whit abashed. 
1 certainly are having a time 
Mary observed, threading her 








! 
“lle. “You know from expe- 
1S? | rience there’s nothing as exasperat- 
ny as a five-year-old be Vv. We had 
ssisi | thers, you know.” 
the | wore ee males ehramhecry 
not | ought expensive strawberry 
se | and slaved over them to make 
vais them produce and I’m not going to 
calle | ¢ hve-vear-old reap the bene- 
ancis nt labor,” Mattie retorted 
| ( turning away from the 
window. She didn’t see the small 
| ise at her gate and look 
speculatively up at the green apples 
A | made the branches of the 
1 | siaried old tree hang temptingly 
| e. She picked up her quilting 
| | 
A. | 1 declare, with all these young 
| king over the town it’s get- 
vt he more than I can cope with. 
rom ‘ish things were quiet again, like 
‘hey were before the young genera- 
nes young genera 


me to town.” 

vonsense,” Mary laughed. “I’m 
much afraid you're growing 
old maid, Mattie. A 


town has to get new blood and new 

people, otherwise it would die.” 
“Hmph 

briskly 


Mattie plied her needle 
and didn’t answer 

Next morning, as was her habit, 
she looked out 


over the garden. 


From the window she could see the 
large berries slowly and 
wasn't a 
small boy anvwhere near her garden. 


ripening, 
was pleased to see there 
The way the fruit was coming she 
had to keep almost day and nighi 
vigil to keep it sate from the voung 
vandals. They'd have the first 


ones 
for breakfast any time now 

The two sisters put some blankets 
out for an airing and then went to 
work fruit 
They were 


straightening up the 
shelves in the basement 
small 


too busy indoors to see 


Tommy come down the street to 
visit their neighbor, then hurry back 
home with a frightened look on his 
face. A few minutes later Tommy's 


mother, a pretty, red-haired girl 
came down the street and went into 
the small cottage next door 

It was late afternoon when Mattie 
came upstairs to put the coffee pot 
on the stove preparatory to getting 
supper She looked out the 


window from force of habit. 


side 


“Niv, that’s. Doctor White's car 
next door I'd know that old 
shabby coupe anywhere,” she said, 


surprised. “Who do you suppose ts 
sick over there?” 

“Might be just a little something 
Chil- 


dren are sick one minute, romp the 


with one of the youngsters 
next,” Mary said 

However, Doctor White staved at 
the little house next door for quite 
time It 
when the old doctor finally left the 
A little later 
Tommy came down the street on his 
tricvele. He rode back and forth in 
front of the friend’s house for some 
time, then, looking forlorn, slowly 
went back down the street again. 


some was getting dusk 


house and drove away 


“E She Helping Hand 


-By Teresa Vendenterg 


Pwo voung neighbors from the next 
block went into the house. One of 


them wore a nurse’s uniform and 
carried a white cap. 

“It’s more than just a little some- 
hing,”’ Mary said, watching events 
interest. “‘What do you sup- 


youngsters 


with 


pose those could have 


gone and got now?” 

“If they’re anything like the 
young ones at home it could be any- 
thing,” Mattie said dryly 


“Espe- 


cially when you take notice of the 
wav children are left to run nowa- 
days.” 

Mattie slept fitfully that night. 


l-very time she woke she could see 


the small light burning in the house 


next door. There was something 
ominous about the looks of it 
“Well, I'm going over this morn- 


ing,” she announced 
breakfast table 
lose another night’s sleep over teel- 
ing that I'm not acting in 


calmly at the 
“I’m not going to 


a neigh- 
borly way.” 
“Il was going to suggest that one 


said. 


i us should go over,” Mary 
Mattie said. “I 
you've given the voungsters cookies 
on the they'll 
I'm the one that 
has been chasing them out of the 
garden.” 


“Th know 


side and if vou go 


think I’m an ogre 


So about the middle of the morn- 
ing, Mattie put on a clean apron and 
went next door. She was surprised 
how her heart pounded as she waited 
at the door. After all, this was her 
toward her 

When the 


door opened it wasn't voung Mrs. 


first friendly gesture 


neighbors of six months 


Jackson who stood there, but one of 
who be- 
longed to the group that visited back 
and forth. 

“T saw the doctor’s car here yes- 


the other voung women 


terdav and saw the light burning all 
Is there 
Mattie felt 


Is anything wrong ? 


do ?” 


night 


anything I can 


awkward and spoke more brusquely 
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"Look at the two of them eating those half- 
ripe berries, when I told them time and again 


to stay away from my garden.” 


than she had intended to. “I’m one 
of her next door neighbors . ” 

“Yes, I know.” The girl’s gray 
eyes were “l’m Tommy’s 
mother. Won’t you come in? We’re 
trying to do for Margie. 
quite ill.” 

Margie, dark circles under her 
tired eyes, came into the living- 


cool. 


silly is 


room. 
“Who was it, Tessie? Didn’t I 
hear the doorbell?” Then she saw 
Mattie and attempted a_ smile. 
“(Good morning, Miss Gray.” 
“Good morning,” Mattie — said. 
My, the poor girl looked all in. 
“I thought there might be a little 
work I could do for you, seeing as 
how vou have sickness. I can help 
in the kitchen, or do anything else 
that’s piling up on you.” 
“Guess I 
haven't been thinking much of the 
house 


Margie looked around 


Everything does look clut- 
tered up, doesn’t it?” 

“Got any dishes that need to be 
done?” Mattie got to her feet. “I 


can get lunch ready. I'll bet you 
two have been up most of the night.” 

“We wouldn't bother with lunch 
except that Ted’s coming in on the 
twelve-twenty. He’s been out of 
town for the company the last four 
days. He doesn’t know about Billy.” 
Her voice broke. 

“T’ll take care of it.” Mattie 
went toward the kitchen. There 
stood another young thing at the 
ironing board. They certainly be- 
lieved in lending a helping hand, 
Mattie had to concede that. Just 
like a work bee. The girl raised a 
flushed face and greeted Mattie as 
she came in. 

“Poor Margie, she’s just about 
crazy.” She folded a pair of over- 
alls. “Billy is so healthy otherwise. 
This really got him.” 

Mattie ran the hot water in the 
sink, briskly set about washing the 


“ 


dishes stacked on the table. 
“What did he do, how did he hap- 
pen to get sick so fast? He was 


just in my berry patch vesterday.” 


WAOIEDPALLDALAIOY IDOI POLE hy 
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“Got into green apples 
where, the doctor says. 


boy.” 


some- 
He’s a sick 


It didn’t take Mattie long to get 
a good, appetizing lunch ready wit! 
the things she found in the refrig- 


and the 
shelves in the basement. 


erator on 


well-stocke 
She was 


surprised at the amount of canne 


goods she found there. 


“Guess they do know a ttle 


he 


something about keeping house,” 
conceded, 


and bright too. 


++ 


The basement was 
Usually peoples 


basements were dark and dirty, clut- 
tered with odds and ends of every: 


thing. 


Ted Jackson was surprised indeeé 


when he came home, but M 


1 


tre 


steered him out to the kitchet 


knowing that a good meal w: 


help him take Billy’s illness in 
stride. 
do for a man. 
father and seven strapping brot! 


She fixed trays for Margie and h 


helping friends. 


She knew what food cou! 
Hadn’t she had 4 


1 


her 


PoaPIITIIIIIIIIIIE Ere iii) 
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liss Gray, it was kind him home!” There was such de- 
lunch for us,” he said, spair and self-condemnation in the 
a second cup of coffee. girl’s voice that Mattie’s eves filled 


lly our first chance to with tears. 


e " : 

d Suddenly from the distant past 
\nd that’s more my Mattie could hear her mother’s voice 

urs. We should have calling: “Mattie, you get down to 


ng ago, but now that Reilly’s and get that Joey and Paul 
make it worthwhile.” out of the neighbor's peaches. | 
ed warmly. He was so can see them from the 


upstairs 
ingest brother Timothy. window!” 
mg in there with Margie. Mattie was the oldest and fifteen 
you,” 


at the time. She went to get Joey 

¢ husband went into the and Paul who came running at her 
1 where Margie sat star- call, fruit in hand. And that 
shadows. The tray only one of hundreds of such trips 
fixed for her stood al- Mattie had made. More than once 


was 
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“How is he?’ 
stage whisper. 

The nurse nodded her head. “He's 
been pretty quiet this morning. I 
think he’ll be all right.” 

“Course he will,’ Mattie said 
stoutly. “He's made of strong 
stuff.” 

She went in to Margie and Ted. 
“I’m going home now and I'll be 
back at four o'clock. I'll get supper 
and I'll stay part of the night so 
vou can get some rest. No, don’t 
thank me. We're neighbors and 
neighbors do for each other. I hope 


Mattie asked in a 


Billy keeps on improving.” 
Their gratitude was touching and 


Wi whed on the little table her mother said gratefully : “Mattie, Mattie went home all aglow. 
ye | ’ I don’t know what I'd do with those “They’re lovely people,” she told 
‘ ert ray, yom —— boys if I didn’t have you here to Mary. “We can both go over to- 
: Cre You've got to nde eee * te night. Poor Billy’s mother is all 
‘ trength up or Pll have ¢ " worn out. She never slept a wink 
} cople in this house,” he Yes, Mattie realized, she had last night. Her friends have been 
q rly, chidingly. saved her mother man} a step. These over to help too, [ think I'll fix an 
eat.” Her voice was *OUNE Peopic tried to be just as good extra special dish for supper. Some 
weeping. “There's a parents as hers had WEST, but “© of those big berries are ripe enough 
throat that doesn’t let eee times they didn't have an older, use now. The first home-grown 

Oh, Ted, I feel as idamiae ty do tor them, Many times berries are always a real treat.” 
tiled Billy somewhere. I had only mischievous Joeys Marv impulsively hugged her. 
> e) watching him as closely and Pauls and had to do the best «you have a heart of gold, Mattie, 
But Judy’s been so ir- they could tor them but you do keep such layers of crust 
ny her first teeth that She washed the last dish, swept over it.” 
some- tet him run. He got into the up the kitchen floor. The girl in the “Nonsense, I'm just being neigh- 
sa sick ! > green apples and it’s my nurse’s uniform came down to the borly.” Mattie went humming out 
t. I should have tried to keep kitchen. to the garden 
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dy with = = 
4 refrig- 3 = 
-stocke: [BE Graymoor Monthly Novena 5 
She wa iE , = 
a tittle ME a Our Lady of the Atonement = 
use,” she s By specializing in the making of liturgical Vest- = 
was mice = ments of the most approved form, the Graymoor e = 
people's = Sisters have deservedly won the high commenda- = 
irty, clut- = tion of ecclesiastical critics. For more than — mens yape p hyd been = 
‘every: ME offered at the Shrine of Our Lady of the Atone- = 
vata: 3 Pers Sige 0 a colors ago ment in the Convent of the Sisters at Graymoor = 
| indeed MM = Burse and Stole Se 5.00— 15.00 pleading the intercession of the Queen of Heaven = 
nig = Serna: -adlbngy . for the petitions of her numerous clients seeking = 
it. Mattie = Benediction Burse, Stole and Veil 25.00— 50.00 a = 
kitchen = Copes 35.00-—100.00 Divine favors. = 
al would f= Mass Vestments 30.00— 100.00 A new Novena begins on the First Saturday of = 
ess in h : ee ‘| each month. Address petitions to: = 
ood cou : Address: SISTERS OF THE ATONEMENT = 
she had 4 = FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF THE St. Francis Convent = 
brothers HME ATONEMENT Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. = 
ie and her : Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. = 
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Letters from Gur Readers 


KONNERSREUTH — A CORRECTION 

Dear lather 
This is to let you know that I am still receiving THe 
Lamp each month and find 
the Motherhouse. It 
Konnersreuth, 
in America 


Dunstan: 


it a bond of contact with 


was good to see the article or 
as I feel sure it will be of help to many 
who have heard about Theresa Neumann 
only from the secular journals, which are often far from 
sympathetic. However, there was one mistake in it 
(Knowing that the parts of the article as you received 
them were written on the backs of photographs and on 
scraps of paper, | can easily see how the error crept in.) 
Theresa never as much as takes a drop of water, and 


had 


Theresa on the 


has not for the past eighteen vears. | the happi 
ness of Holy Communion to 


feast of the Little F] 


giving 
ower, one of the three days of the 
vear on which the saint appears to her ina 


Vision | 
shall never forget that experience as long as I live. As 

contessional (in the 
the Blessed Sacrament), she 


seemed to be staring into space, with a beautiful smile 


] approac hed the 
which 


seclusion ot 


There sa receives 


on her face, and not at all aware of my presence. How- 
ever, she received the Holy Eucharist very simply, and 


without any water Every action of hers while in 


ecstasy is that of a saint 
I know that the friars and 


are praying 


all our friends at home 


for us, as only that makes the work we 

have to do anv easier 

FATHER Raymonp, S. A., 
Chaplain, U. S. A. 


Germany 


THE AVE MARIA HOUR 
Dear Father Editor: 

While | am sure Father Andrew gets manv letters 
from listeners to the Ave Maria Hour, I have not 
noticed in the pages of your publication a great deal of 
information about this important form of the Apos- 
tolate. In our littke community I can say that nearly 
every family listens in to the dramatizations on Sunday 
evenings, and this includes the non-Catholics. Close 
mine, who are not of the faith, often ask 
me about the saints mentioned on the following days, 
and frequently bring up questions about certain beliefs 
of our faith as a result 


friends of 


It would seem to me that the 
same situation must be repeated all over the country, 
as the Ave Maria Hour has many outlets. Certainly 
the program helps those outside the Church to get 4 
better idea of our beliefs and practices, and I would 
not be surprised if the Ave Maria Hour in its own 
simple fashion has brought many into the Church. For 
Catholics, each dramatization tells us something more 


Books 


to heaven, and surely n 
| want to take this 


Friars at Graymoor for putting o1 


1 


than that 

dramas faithfully everv week, and venture the 

tion that Tue Lamp keep us informed about the 
rtraved, if that is possible 


Mancichnentts © Mrs. J. W 


livess@are 


whose 


HELPING THE SICK AND THE POOR 

1) ar | 

It is my 
made t 


of the So 


dito 
privilege to fulfill a promise wl 
Paul, the late Father Foun 
Atonement, when travelling + 


cently over dangerous mountain roads from Rot 
Milan 


“al 
therefore | am glad to give the promised public 


Father Paul protected me on this journ 


the wonderful work the Franciscan Sisters 


\tonement are doing in Rome. 

When I visited them, I saw one of the Sisters s 
ing there surrounded by sickly looking childre: 
their mothers. It was an unforgettable picture 
merciful help of our good American religious to Kk 
needy children. Afterwards | the Sisters 
and they told me of their many narrow escapes 


met 


They are! 
housing 25 orphan children and feeding daily 250 


harrowing experiences during the war. 


them, besides giving medical care to many more 10 ! 
clinic which they have opened up in their poor 
horhood 

Now the Sisters would love to do more for the 
who are weighed down by the many hardships the 
to undergo. So you can imagine how glad they w 
when | told them that | would speak about it in A 
ica, asking the people to send food, clothing 
medical supplies. 

May I therefore ask the readers of THe Lam 
take this little letter to heart and send a packa: 
food, clothing or medical supplies to the Sisters 
\tonement, Monte del Gallo 87, Rome, Italv.* 
would not only mean help to hungry children, but 
also assist the Church, answering the appeal 
Holy Father for aid to War Victims. 

I was in five countries 6n my European trip, 
where else did I see such wonderful work tha: 
courageous 


being <lone by these 


American Sis 
I was very much edified and fe! 
that Father Paul must be 
pleased with them and with all who help them 
magnificent apostolate. 
New Jersey 


our very own, 


within my heart 


HELENE E. FRroEvi 


* The postoffice will give necessary information on how to send pack# 








= Book Notes: 


Books Reviewed on this page or otherwise listed may be ordered from The Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N. Y. 


FOR ALI $v His Ex- 
rbert Robichaud, Arch- 
Moncton. N. B., Canada. 
i by a member of the Con- 
Brothers of the 
vols, Westminster, Md.: 


, 7 


in Bookshop. 75 cents 


f the 


n the world would be 


knew how to be one. 


‘ ssertion one may main- 
wing how” is not the 

is “doing” There are 

a. who know better, as we 
oh nonetheless act against 
= Holiness is far from being 

‘ itter of knowledge But 
he absolutely certain of 

human being “can” be a 

ver, it is not only a mat- 

lity; it is a matter of 

i question of duty. Such 

py Z news for the laity that 


Robichaud sets forth so 
ittractively, and with such 
ind order in this brochure, 


e greatest significance to 


ed 1 
that they strive always to 
, 
ah i more complete possession 
=) : . 
- t Being a Catholic is only 
" x. It is the starting-point of 
- t ndertful pilgrimage in the 
irney of one’s self to God 
hai rney ends in Heaven. What 
the il t us fail to devote enough 
pie hat we can get remark- 
\ to God in this life and that 
n .\ . 
ands us to come to Him. Did 
AN 


Saviour of the world tell us 


wo Commandments con- 


Law and the Prophets? 
Chay t 7 ( 


mmandments are for all 
rs oat t ‘ tor a mere handful, or for 
a : ind nuns and monks only. 
ut ! ‘ ot Christ we are not all 
a of 4 But all of us can be heroes. To 


e saints were holy takes 


race of God, it takes the 


is. God wants us to do 


tha a y t. He desires us to be 
SIs tt upremely happy, to en- 
Te st kind of life—His own 
ye may be accomplished, 
m in theif ittom is necessary. There- 

know what to do; we 
oar d what He wants of us, 


do everything in our 


Cy 


power to tulfil His will in this supreme 
business of life 


Archbishop Robichaud’s 


booklet 


traces the path that all must follow if 


they are to reach the goal that God 


has fixed for men. It will open up new 


horizons for all, especially for many 
who have a faint idea of the infinitely 
rich possibilities of the Catholic life 
Although it is addressed to the 


like the 


leans so heavily, it will require the eve 


laity, 
Gospel itself, upon which it 


of an enlightened and sympathetic 


guide to open up the full meaning of 
much of its compact contents. B. McE 
PERSONALITY AND SUCCESSFUI 
LIVING By James A. Magner 
Milwaukee Bruce Publishi : 


pany, 1945. $2.75 





The cultivation of a Christian per 
sonality is the art of successful living 
And we see its most perfect fulfillment 
in him who models his life 
of Christ. This is the 


upon that 
theme of Dr 
Magner’s new book, “Personality and 
Successful Living” It should be ac- 
corded a welcome reception for Dr 
Magner has succeeded in translating 
idiom = the 


into popular sound psy 


chological principles which can be 
found in more technical language in 
other works 

The particularly happy feature about 
Dr. Magner’s book ts its 


ness. He has taken 


genuine sound 
into consideration 
the whole man, recognizing what so 
many moderns ignore, that is a com- 
posite being with a spiritual as well as 
a material aspect The development 
of his personality, therefore, will neces- 
sarily include certain relationships to 
God, His Creator, as well as to man, 
his neighbor. Grace will play a domin- 
ant role in the development of his per- 
sonality without in any way suppress 
1 


ing his freedom of action The special 


vlory of a truly Christian personality,” 


concludes the author, “is this union 


through grace with God.” 
book not only for 


Catholics but for all interested in the 


This is a “must” 


fine art of successful living. Its casual 
stvle makes it interesting reading with 


never a touch of boredom L. F 


HISTORICAL RECORDS AND STU- 
DIES Volume 35, “El Rio del 
Espiritu Santo”. By Jean Delanglez, 
- New York: United 
Catholic Historical Society 
The work of the United 

Catholic Historical Society in bringing 


into print the findings of critical re- 


States 


States 


search in the field of exploration needs 
to be better known. The present vol- 
ume covers the efforts of early map- 
makers along the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
It brings to light extensive information 
about the trials and achievements of 
Spanish and French explorers in the 
earliest American 


period of history 


Volume 34 of the Studies is also avail- 
able, and contains four historical es- 
says, one of which is on Catholic East- 


ern Churches in New York City. D. D. 
FROM ONE CONVERT TO AN- 
OTHER. By John M. Riach, C. S. P 
Paluch Co. $1.00 
Father Riach has given us a simple 


Chicago: J. S 


little volume which fills a definite need 
in our literature, books for converts 
The chapters on Holy Communion, Vo- 
cations, The Mass and the many types 
good. 
treatment of evil 


of people in the Church are 
The chapter on the 
in Catholic fiction is particularly good. 
The bibliography is well-organized. 
Like most books that are written for 
group of people and 
written well for that group, this book 


a particular 


will have its strongest appeal to newly- 
converted Catholics A. D 


EXILE IN THE STARS 
J. Donohue New York 
Co. $1.50 
The sub-title of this work is “A Book 

of Hours for the 

Advent.” The 1 

rendered in delightful and lyrical lan- 


By James 
Macmillan 


First Sunday in 


ssalms of each hour are 
yuage; moreover, they are set in the 
sonnet style of the English interpreta- 
tion. The hymns and prayers are inter- 
preted in poetic beauty 

We highly recommend this book for 
all lovers of the poetic language, espe- 
cially those interested in the Liturgy 
of Holy Mother Church 
the author completes the 
\dvent Season J. M 


And we sin- 
cerely hope 


evele of the 
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For Remembrance 


in honor of — el Se of 


The Loved Ones 


Reguiescant in Pare . 
Holy Ghost te the 


Holy Sacrifice of the 
We commend to the prayers of 
The Seminarians of the our Readers the souls of the faith- Mass 
Society of the Atonement ful departed and particularly the 
include the petitions of all deceased subscribers and their near 
their benefactors in their daily relatives whose deaths have been 
devotions in honor of the reported to us during the last 
Holy Spirit. month. For them collectively a The Purgatorial Society of 
Set of Thirty Masses will be said. the Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement is an Association 
Send your Petitions to a ‘Vanes Chnsters. tev, Cornel formed for the remembrance 
REVEREND RECTOR, S. A. Walsh, Rev. Sylvester Higgins, Father of the dear dead in the Holy 
Atonement Seminary Collins, Mother Philomena, O.P., Sister 


‘ Marv Celso O'Shaughnessy Sister " ° . 
Washington 17, D. C. Rence ot Se Sxnilin. tix, Mecdeaed rolling your relatives and 


Sacrifice of the Mass. By en- 








O.Carm., Sister M. Mercia, friends who have departed 

‘ Mary Cleophas Bennett, Rev 
Joseph O'Brien, Rev. Charles Hynes, Y P 

Sister Philomena, Mother Mary Guerin love and charity and bring 





this life, you fulfill a duty of 








' down on yourself a shower of 
Martin J sattle, Elizabeth Albig, y 


Olivier Joseph Roy, George E. Roy, spiritual graces. 

CATHOLIC WILLS Joseph Tatro, Mrs. A. V. Yerger, Mrs 
Mary M. Huliston, Blanche Cabal, The living may be enrolled 
Cabal, Mary Daly, Mrs. Fred- as well as the deceased in the 
The instinct is strong to “keep eric Binder, s. E. Jennings, Thomas 
what we have.” Yet when death we, Ts lorida Brooks, Sarah ais : on 
calls us we must go to the grave 1. Huerter, John 1T Wcipare in the spiritual bene- 
"ehching te eur Geol tess endo ostell ter O'Toole, Elisa Cawfeld, fits during life and after death 
that which we have given away.” rances Gillis, James P. Slowey, Frank The enrollment offering is 
If you feel you cannot share your retore me oore, Elle E. Reed, $5.00 
earthly possessions now with God, lames Burt lal tyan, Mary Agnes ae i. - 
perhaps you will be mindful of Prooy Tanne Margaret Crudden, Annie $25.00 for the entire family 
Him and His Missions when draw- ‘Neill omas Daly, Margaret Doyle, and may be made in install- 
ing up your last will. You can be nald, John Falahee, Mr 
sure that what you leave to carry kins, Antonina Chojnacki, 
on Catholic Mission work will iehl, John Daly, Anna Kerr, 
merit a blessing on your soul, and hi illis, Joseph F. Deane, Joseph J a 
cause your name to be held in hais, Annie C. White, Francis J. Me- for enrollment in the Purga- 


Purgatorial Society, and par- 


for an individual or 


ments. 


Send offering with names 


benediction long after you are \rdle, Albert Bitter, James P. Arnold, torial Society to: 
pee \nn Carroll, Major John J. Dossert, 
Michael Griggs, John Forquer, Thomas : : 

Here’s how you can do it: Insert Forquer, Mary Forquer, Charles Rus- Franciscan Friars of the 
this clause in your will: sell, Mrs. Mary Bowdren, Mary Mc- 

"I bequeath to the Union-That- Grann, John Jacob Schneidt, Jimmy 
Nothing-Be-Lost, Inc., of Gray- Schneidt, Anton Mathahs, Sr., Mrs . , 
moor, Garrison, N. Y., Fe pea Elizabeth Dirkes, Mr. Emile A Graymoor, Garrison, N. ¥ 
of ” Wagner, Mrs. Johanna Roder Ger- 
mann, Mrs. Catherine Griffin, Mrs. 
Mary Lucy Dolan, James P. Gorham 


Atonement 
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Books 


THROUGH THE YEAR WITE 


CHRIST 


$1.00 


COTTAGE ON THE CURVE. 


$1.75 


UNITED FOR FREEDOM, 


THE GOLDEN YEARS, 


£1.75 


EXCELLENCE IN ENGLISH. 1) 
QO. P 





Worth Reading 





DARK WAS THE WILDERNESS, 


A NEWMAN TREASURY. Sele: 


vl U Pr Works ot 
Henry Care al ~=Newmatr 
t 4 Charles | 


$4.00 
YOURSELF AND THE NEIGH- 
BORS. | scumas MacManu 


i Mac Manus laste 
. Irela 
4 UK ts | 
i 4 1 hi ry 
‘ 1s 
} 
ra i 


SONGS FOR SINNERS. by Ilug 


} 


A LAD OF THE O'’FRIELS. By 
Seu } Manu \ mely 


THE HOUSE ON HUMILITY 
STREET ! rt 


Martin W. Doherty $3.00 


Send Orders With Remittance to: 


THE GRAYMOOR 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


PRESS 


POPE PIUS XII—Priest and 


atesmat \ Biography. This 
mpact biography of the reign 
P i with life and 
Written by the well-known 


Cathohe journalist Kees van Hoek 
t unfolds t charming story of 
wel Pacelh’s youth and earli 
rath recounts the 

eace t the Nuncio wit 


Ni t il government 
u Grea Wa t de 
t i urag hie 
4 al t 
i » ify i ota 
la ara 


HOUSE OF BREAD. By C. J] 
| tace \ personal excursion 
thirteen 


ue the past 
i 


the author, a 
the Cathohe Church 
ive effect of the 
and dogma upon 
background and phil 


1 youth $2.25 


CATECHISM COMES TO LIFE. 
tcov. Stephen Aylward. A book 
it will be tound very valuable 
whether in 


il school $1.00 


SONGS OF CREELABEG.  Pocen 
t Irish hte and aracter by the 
par Re P. J. Car 
( $1.00 
OF THE 


THE STORY IRISH 


bARCKL M Mam 
\ popula 
i i er peopl 
1 right uy 
44 i il t ma 
\ ‘ ‘ glory 
i x (sre Isle's 
i It ke 
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una SH vse 


A Catholic Monthly Devoted to 
Church Unity and the Missions 


During the long vears of its existence as a Catholic magazine, THE LAMP 
has provided for its readers every m mth an array of interesting articles on timely 
topics, supplemented by clean, wholesome fiction stories \t the same time the 
publication has maintained the two-fold) purpose tor which it came into being, 


namely 


By the constant exposition of the truths of Holy Mother Church 

to win the submission of all Christians to the One True Fold, the 

Divine Center of Unity, under the jurisdiction of our Holy Father, the 
Pope, as the Vicar of Christ 

2. ‘To propagate the Faith by rendering every possible support to 

the Mission Cause e., bv the edu noand traming of laborers to 

work in the Lord's Vinevard, and by encouraging our Catholic Faithful 


to be mindful in their charity for the vari wood rks of the Church 


We Ask Your Help! 


We are anstous to build up the circulation of The Law It can be done 


casily a each present subseriber will cooperate by asking one or more friends to 


subscribe 


Phe subseription is but ONE DOLLAR a year. Subscriptions should be sent 


by Postal Order rev stered letter, or check, addressed to: 


THE LAMP, Peekskill, N. Y. 























